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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets._..-----$26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL 


Resident Secretary- Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 

779 Greenwich Street and 10 Abingdoa * quare,& Y 
Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 
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Expenses and advances made if required. Separate 
rooms of any siae, always accessible during business 
hours. Ouidest (established 1840), Lowes: 1y Rata, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the business, TRUCKSand rX PRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressiy for the removal of Household 
Goods, Piavos, Baggage, &c., always ready day or night. 

R. "TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 59? HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Antues, 
OLD UHINA vPORCELAINS 
And Curvosities of Nature and Art. 

— 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to F. 4G. & €. S. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 

















,|of interest &c., attended to on favorable 





, diselose the transactions of any of its customers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATOH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 








erm* 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
needle Street ; 
f 34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH } hy Ay yh ~- on pease Road; 
OFFICES. nudge ta. 
219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrised Capitat___.£1,200,000 0 0 





HEAD OFFICE, 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CaPITAL....--. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp_...... £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jons Jonxs, Eaq., Chairman, 


Henry Vieurs East, Esq. 





jSamuge Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancua Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, 5 Witttam Srupson, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuua, Eaq., Jauus E. Varner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Groror Youno, Esq. 
Wa. Macnacestan, Esq, Henry Joun ATxInson, Esq 
Manager: 
Ayrep Georor KzxyepY. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch moderate rates of Commismon as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tce interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rutes on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 





and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues amd Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous ur Remitt Oredits 
opened against first-class Securiti table in London. 





Mereaatile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leadimg Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Oredits 


encashed when issued by Clients amd every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 
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OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Street. 









SUMMER RETREATS. 








J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERE:; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBSORIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchace and sale, on commission, of the 
ibove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
liarity with the mines of the ‘‘ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circies in Sau Francis- 
oo, afford him advantages of a superior an! valuable 
character. 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Reverences — President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Colgate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The relisble house of ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any address. In addition toa 
lange number of editorials on fiaarcial and business 
topics, 1t covtains very full and accurate reports of the 
caled and standing of every bond, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Uo., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience ard tried in- 

city. In addition to their stock brokerage busiaess, 
they sell what are termed “Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,”” now one of the favorite methods of legitimate 
speculation. Their advics is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 


jE _ 
Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 


A Large and Elegant A:sortment slways on hand, 
comprising Cy inder Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro.m Suits, Secretaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JOHNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom). 























P. 8.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 


MEN AND [IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 





CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Sent Fave To ANY ADDRESS, 








Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
information given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and Juue. 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 





Near the Great South Bay and Ocean, 

open for the season, 

Jane or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist, For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G. F. & W. D, GARRISON, 


Now 
Special rates for May and 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open in May, 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMUND, 
Hot! Koyal, Sixth Avenue and 42nd Sireet, 
N.Y. D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprletor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour's ride by Morris and Eesex R.R. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depot.) 








An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
nished. Kept aa a firet-class family hotel. It is 
now ready to show rooms for the ceasov. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 





SANDS POINT HOTEL 
SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May ist for Summer Gueste. Steam- 
er S:awanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
38:d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M. Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I.. 


Being entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on May 2ith, 1876, Every room 
has gas, electric bells, &c 
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GURNEY & CO., 
Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xce., 


711 Broadway, New York 
Sole Agents in the U. 8S. for [lutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation of oats by a New Process. Free 
from all prrtes® TASTE, and superior to any oat- 
meal. either foreiga or domeste Very PatLa- 
TABLE and highly nutritious The vest Cerrar 
food In use as ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAT 
test by the first PHYSICIANS H TELS, R¥STUPANIS 
and PuivATeE FAY Lies during .he past 12 months. 
Packei in 2a.d5ib packages For sale by all 
first-class grocers. 





LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 





eHAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
iy GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHKD AND FOR S4t BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 Williaa, St.. N.Y, 


PRICE, 62.0». 








Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pei fect, and with work so ingeniously coutrived 
as to appear each hair just irsuing trom the skin, the 
hwir being exactly ot the sume shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 164o0nd Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splens 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye, 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etteets of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, aud all Eruptions ¢ the Skin, Face, or Body, 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oul in use 
W. A. Batchelor’s Deatifrice  {f,Pewsts 
pveserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batehela’s New Cosmetique, 
Black” or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists, 
Asik “or thet, r 





Something New for Small Investors. 
SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 
GOOD SECURITY, QUICK RE 
TURNS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au- 
thorized, 











Tae Kansas LAND AND ImMicrant As- 
soctaTion, of Atchisov, Kansas, will make a 
GranD Frex Distrisut:on to its shareholders of 
$770,800 ix Casn and choice and valuabe 
Farms, Brick tlocks, Residences, &c.—the 





finest opportunity ever offered to secure a home 
and an independence, The distribution wiil 
positively be made August 25th, 1876, or the | 
money refunded in full. he institetion is| 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can | 
rely that the distribution will be managed hon- 
orably end with justice to all. The Association 
is endorsed by the Board of Trade of Atchison, | 
leading State officials, &e. Its managers are | 
men of known responsibility and integrity | 
Send for special description of the enterprise, | 
terms to agents, cinbs, special offer to purchas- | 
ers of two or more shares, manver of distribn- | 
tion, endorsement, resources of Kansas, &e, 
‘The ** Kansas Immtarast ” a four page illustrat. 
ed paper, maid fre: to any address 

Address all communications, 
shares, &e,, to 

S. M1. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison, Kansas, 

fit Price of Shares oniy Five Doilars each. 

Seud in your orders at once, 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, | 
kistablished 18528 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, 

RAILRO 


BANKS, 


‘DS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


orders for perior. 


EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 











Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic dutics are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on Se 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on apolicati 








Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont, Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAI, and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
nen, at veRY mMopeRATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heap Mastea: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
gen, Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—PRINciPaL ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremner Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year bezias September 
13th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores aad at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Seytember 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall ‘Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


Rev. H, F, 























PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys, For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &., apply to 

Ir. Rev. M, A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 





PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recetves a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order son 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commeuce September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr3. 8. J. LIFE. 











Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 

This old-established School re-opens 00 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Enctisu, Frencu and Gsr- 


wan. Superior as a Home School. 
Ce Circulars sent on application. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 


and Stationary Steam Engines, 


Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBIND rT 
Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 














WM, AMORY, Tr , City & ge, Boston, Mass 
* STRAW. Agent, Manchester. V. tt 
EE <e SEARLES AENEAN, 








5 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
to of working people of both sexe:, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tbeir own 
localities, during their moments, or aj! the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’swork. Full i 
rs, terme, &c., sent free. Send us aaaress at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tur work or 


G. Stinson & Co., Portland 


particu- | 


business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. } 
» Maine. 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 


New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Municical Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Gas aiut Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 
Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


68 Liberty Street, t 
(Room 25), NEW YORK. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
fransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seevrates, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


w Dividends and Coupons Collected. 


Interest Aliowed on Deposits — 
WENRY 0. WILLIAMS FhANK E. WILLIAM, 
B. D. SKINNEK 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiae- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Grodits for Travelers ro Dellar- for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO iS3SUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
ful} CulsetRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
31L.T< OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA’N aND 














Preah 


Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Bonds 
and other Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
— paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa‘d. 
for sale below par. 











Lucky 1s THE Rasy whose Mamma _ uses 
Guesn’s Sutrnve Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbatic comes ia 
| daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Cause—Hi11's Hair Dye. 











Old Place, 


charge. 
#® Send for Price List. @ 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cueap, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 


CARPETS carefully packed and sent to any partof the United States free of 





—___— —- 


NEW YORE 


J'A. BENDALL. 








SEWARD INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
‘Vamberlimited. Send for eata- 
logue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 

i Opens on September 14th, 1875 


J 


a 


" Archdiocese of New York. 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FOHDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for s 
Classical and Commercial Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wrpnes 


Day, SErTemBEK Sth, 1875, 


Txeus: Bourd and Tuition, per year’ 


For further particulars appy to 
FW QOOKELN, 8, : President, 





profit, HE’S 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gere 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y,, 


Every Family should know it! 


T.R AGNEW, mace no mstaxz, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 





THE NO. is 39, 
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“ Rejected.” 


[A PICTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ] 
[From the Spectator} 


Her little face is white with woe, 
Her downcast eyes are wet; 

She had not meant to grieve him so, 
At least—at least—not yet; 

It was so pleasant to be wooed, 
So hatetal to be won— 

Ab! why should many a merry mood 
End in so drear a one? 


Sne draws the curtain back, and peers 
Into the world beyond; 

The garden gleams in flowery tiers, 
The fish leap in the pond; 

Bebind there is a misty hill— 
How grey it all has grown! 

Perbaps it was ber father’s will, 
Perhaps it is her own. 


He tarns aside, he pleads no more, 
But goes with drooping head; 
A man is often wounded sore, 
Who dons a coat of red. 
And so he sadly rides away, 
Siowly o’er hill aud plain; 
Bat, let us hope, some other day 
He will ride back again ! H. E. Durr. 





[From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—( Continued.) 


Captain Sparrow displayed a philosophical resignation 
to the misfortune which ¢eprived the garrison of his 
services; and when Justine, to whom fell the office of 
waiting ou him, was dilating to Yorke, as she met him 
in the doorway of the sick-room, on the sad chance 
which struck down the gallant captain while nobly lead- 
ing the attack upon his own house, the latter did not 
feel it necessary to tell her or any one clse, that as no 
shots had been fired until the assailants had entered the 
veranda, the captain must have been considerably to 
the rear of the party to have been bit while outside. 

As Olivia came out of the ladies room that evening 
into the west veranda to join the party on duty there 
for a little fresh air and conversation, she stood fora mo- 
ment in the doorway watching with amusement the 
young men engaged in hunting a scorpion which had 
crawled under an empty beer-box. ‘“ That’s the seventh 
scorpion which has been killed in this veranda,” said 
Spragge, as he dexterously extracted the insect from a 
crevice in the box wherin it had tried to take refuge; 
“see whata monster itis,Mrs Falkland !” he continued, 
holding it up between his finger and thumb for the 
lady’s inspection. “You needn't be afraid of it; grasp 
a scorpion by the tail firmly in this way, you see, and he 
is impotent for evil like Pandy outside if you show him 
the muzzle ofa rifle. But he must perish, nevertheless; 
no quarter can be given to the enemy,’”—and so saying, 
the young man dropped the scorpion on the pavement 
and trod upon it. 

IT cannot think why there should be this plague of 
scorpions,” said Olivia, sitting down on a chair which 
one of the party had placed for. her; ‘ we used not to 
be troubled with them at all in former days,” 

“It is because the ground has been diaturbed,” said 
Yorke; “they live in the ground, and the digging of 
these ditches round the house has brought them out.” 

“I don’t know what the cause may be,” said Spragge, 
“but I protest as a man and a sentry, against being ex- 
posed to these risks. Life will become positively dan- 
gerous if this sort of thing goes on, ‘aik about ‘ ner- 
vous duty’ indeed! ‘nervous duty’ isa joke to sitting 
down on one ef these boxes, without taking an observa- 
tion first ” 

‘There is no rose without a thorn,” observed another 
youngfellow. “Life in this veranda would be really 
too jolly if 1t wasn’t flavored with a chance ef scorpions; 
besides, there is to be no ‘ nervous duty’ to night, so the 
one is a set-off against the other.” 

“Nervous duty,” was the slang name given in the 
garrison to any special service, such as the enterprise 
of the previous night. 

The western veranda being the hottest part of the 
building at evening, was usually the least frequented at 
that time; and on this occasion its only occupants be- 
sides Olivia were the guard stationed there, one ot 
whom, being on duty, was standing on a chest looking 
over the parapet; the two sepoys attached to the post 
were sitting on the floor at the end, smoking a joint 
hookah, with their muskets by their side; while three 
or four officers stood leaning on their rifles round Oli- 
via’s chair. Unshorn, and clad in scanty garments 





|soiled with dust and sweat, yet they looked like true 


| knights ready to protect their. princess to the death; 
and sounds of light laughter broke from the little group, 
while Olivia joined in the conversation, her manner with 
them all being such as might become a sister among 
trusty brothers. The young men in the garrison almost 
worshipped Mrs. Falkland, who had sympathy and 
gracious words for all. 

The others were rallying Yorke on what they termed 
his dandified appearance; and indeed that young officer 
was the only one of the party in a clean shirt—a phe- 
nomenon which he was fain to explain, apologetically, 
was due to his having selfishly kept back a brace of 
those garments for his own use, while distributing the 
rest of bis wardrobe among his fugitive brother officers, 
so that he could indulge in an oveasional change of rai- 
ment. “ But you will look just as shabby as any of us 
by to-mprrow, my boy,” said Spragge,, for the laundry 
arrangements appear to have collapsed. A useful gar- 
ment of mine has been at the wash ever since yester- 
day morning and hasn’t turned up yet.” Then as the 
little party was breaking up, Olivia as she passed into 
her room, ealied to Yorke to follow and bring his other 
shirt for her to wash; and as she insisted on being obeyed, 
notwithstanding his protestations he was fain to produce 
the soiled garment from bis box. Yorke felt ashamed 
of himself when delivering it up, for allowing her to 
take it from him. It was well enough for Mrs. Hod- 
der end Mrs. De Souza to act as washerwomen, but 
that Olivia should undertake the menial office on his be- 
halt seemed like desecration. Nevertheless, as he stood 
by, while Olivia, baring her white arms, poured water 
into a basin, and after washing the shirt handed it to 
him with a sisterly smile to hang up to dry in the veran- 
da, it seemed to the‘ young man as if ‘she had never 
borne so noble a presence. He could have stooped to 
the ground in his veneration to kiss the hem of her robe, 
and for the time he felt thatthe life they were now lead 

ing which brought him near her person, and made him 

one of her defenders, was far happier than the old days 
of peace and banishment from her presence. 





CHAPTER XXIX., 


The night began quietly, but had not made much ad. 
vance when the look-out sentry in the garden called 
up his guard, and soon the whole garrison was under 
arms, Sounds could be made out as of a body of men col- 
lected there, behind the hedge, and therefore not more 
than fifty yards off, and for some time the defenders re- 
mained in continued expectation of another immediate 
attack. But the hours passed on and no forward move 

ment was made, while the sound of digging could be 
distinctly heard. The enemy were apparently intrench- 
ing themselves in this advanced position.’ About mid- 
night Falkland sent out Yorke and the jemadar to re- 
connoitre, one from the bath-house trench, the other 
from the portico. But this time the enemy were not to 
be caught napping; they had sentries all along the 
hedge, preventing approach to the scene of operations, 
and the scouts could only make out that the garden 
seemed full of men, and that the spade was hard at 
work. It seemed useless to throw away ammunition 
by firing in the dark; but the garrison was kept under 
arms all night, although no longer expecting an immedi- 
ate attack, yet filled with the uneasiness which men 
acting on the defensive must feel, when their assailants 
are planning some now scheme against them. 

In the morning a long mound from three to four feet 
high could be seen here aud there in the gaps between 
the bushes, ata distance of about fifty yards from and 
paral'el to the house. At first the garrison supposed that 
this was merely a device to annoy them by bringing 
musketry-fire on the building at close quarters; but 
the trench was not made use of for this purpose, nor was 
there any fire opered from other quarters. The new 
position, however, was evidently occupied in some force; 
wen could be seen coming and going, although the 
bushes were too thick to distinguish their movements 
plainly; and all day long the spade was kept at work, 
and it could be seen that more earth was being thrown 
up. , 
ae so long as the garrison was kept under arms, no 
man could leave his post; but when about sunrise it be- 
came apparent that no immediate enterprise was in con- 
templation by the enemy, the usual routine was returned 
to and some of the members of each guard being now 
free to go about the building, this new move of the 
rebels was everywhere warmly discussed, the yeneral 
opinion being to the effect that the colonel would not 
allow Pandy to take the offensive in this way for nothing, 
and that another bout of ‘‘ nervous duty” might be looked 
for soon. And public opinion was right. For some 
time Falkland,watching the enemy’s proceedings from the 
roof, was puzzled to know what they meant; but Brad- 
don, who was crouching beside him behind the west veran- 





da parapet,suddenly hit on the true solut’on. They were 
sinking a well from which to drive a mine under the; 
building. All this extra digging could be with nojthe rate of Six per Cent. per annum, on sums of $2,000 
other object, for the parapet was high enough to afford)and under, and at the rate of Five per Cent. per annum 
awple cover already, if a trench of occupation cnly were on sums oyer $2,000. The affairs of this Bank being 
in contemplation. The unagressive attitude of the enemy} prudently, cautiously dtid economically handled, are -in 
all this time confitmed suspicion. No loopholes ‘gar-| first-class condition, having a large surplus on hand, 


‘ 


nished the crest of the trench, as would have been the 
caso if it was meant for offensive purposes, and the gar- 
rison provoked no fire by exposing themselves above 
their walls in watching the operation. The enemy evi- 
dently wanted not to provoke an exchange of fire, but to 
earry on their digging without disturbance, The well- 
sinkers of Mustaphabad were famous. Fifty feet a-day 
would be easy in that light soil. Give them three days 
and the building would be reached and blown up. 

Falkland’s resolution was soon taken. A sally must 
be made, and the miners driven away atalleosts Ano- 
ther surprise like that on Sparrow’s house could hot be 
hoped for; but by creeping Gown to the south of the 
garden, and then working up along the line of the hedge, 
the enemy might be taken in flank unawares, and if 
roughly handled they would probably give up their oc- 
cupation of the garden; and then, their last attempt fail- 
ing they might lose hea:t and break up the siege alto- 
gether. The brigadier gave his consent; and Braddon, 
whom Falkland, entirely approved ‘of the emterprise, 
only suggesting as a usefal condition that he should be 
allowed to form one of the party. It was arranged that 
the sally should be made by the force told off to relieve 
the lodge picket, before proceeding to that place at dark; 
and accordingly, when that relief, consisting of five offi- 
cers and four sepoys under Major Peart, paraded for 
duty at sunset in the bath-house, Falkland and Braddon 
joined them there, and the former announced the pro- 
posed coteryrun, to the party, explaining with great 
minuteness the plan of operations. The success ot the 
sally would depend on every man knowing exactly what 
had to be done. 
Thus the scheme had been kept pretty quiet; for the 
different persons told off to take a share, as they made 
their way to the rendezvous, looked to be merely the 
relief parading for the lodge picket, and the brigadier 
had again been made to promise not to tell the ladies: 
but as usual in such cases the intention bad leaked out; 
the fact that Braddon—who commanded in the portico, 
and who had never been absent save for a few minutes 
from his post—should be selected for picket duty. was 
noted; and a feeling of expectancy pervaded the building, 
extending even to the sick-room. . f..- 

“ Are you for nervous duty again to-night, Arty?” 
said little Raugh, as Yorke came up to his bedside be- 
fore repairing to the rendezvous, carrying a musket and 
oe with a belt and bayonet. ‘ What’s up. again. }- 
night ?” -jiebie 
ss Nothing particular,” replied Yorke; but it is bet- 
ter to be ready for duty; besides, the picket has .got 
orders to wear bayonets.” This he added for Olivia’s 
information, who had come up te the bedside, and , was 
looking anxiously at him. mie 

“But you don’t go on picket duty, do you? Youre 
the co!lonel’s staff officer, you know. What’s the good 
of trying to humbug a fellow ?” said the sick lad, crossly ; 
and then, turning to Olivia, he oried, “Oh, Mrs, Falk- 
land, how long you have been away! I thought you 
were never coming bck.” aed 
“ Keep quiet, Mr. Raugh,” said Olivia, gently, smooth- 
ing the sheet which the youngster had kicked almost 
off in his restleness. ‘I have only been away for a 
very few minutes, you know, and Justine promised to 
look after you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about Justine,” replied Johnny; 
“let her stick to Sparrow,—they seem to suit each 
other;” and the two listeners, turning to look in the di- 
rection of. Captain Sparrow’s bed, could not help smiling 
at what they saw—for that gentleman propped by achair 
supporting his pillow, was sitting up and holding one of 
his fair nurse’s hands with empressement,while the latter, 
fanniog him with the other, was looking downwards 
with an expressive simper on her face which indicated 
that the captain’s conversation was of a gratifying nature, 
“Tbe poor boy is rather feverish this evening.” said 
Olivia to Yorke,-following him a few steps as he returned 
towards the door, ‘‘ and that makes him irritable; but of 
course he is right in his suspicion. There is to be 
another attack somewhere to night, I can see; and if you 
are going, my husband must be going too. He must 
have gone to the bath-house already; [ could. not find 
him anywhere. If T had, I would not have said a word 
to dissuade him; but oh, Mr. Yorke is it right for him 
always to put himself in the front in this way?” And 
Olivia’s large eyes looked anxiously into his as she 
waited for an answer. 

“T don’t think there will be much in the way of dan- 
ger, Mrs. Falkland,” replied the young man, involun- 
tarily looking downwards; for tie glance cast on him 
was almost more than he could bear, and he felt tuat to 
return it would betray his secret. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALBION. 








First and Last. 


“Tint tell me, dear,” she said-- 
And coaxingly the soft eyes shone, 
And shyly drooped the modest head 
Beside his own— 

“But tell me, have you loved before? 
Or one, or more?” 


The eager, sparkling face t 
Was full of tender, trusting grace; P- 
She did not fear his answer then, 
Her king of men! 

“But tell me, dear, the best and worst, 
Or, am I first?’ 


tal 


He turned his eyes away; ma 
Yet closer still her hand he pressed, 

Nor answered yea, nor nay; 

A blush confessed 

All, is. one burning word,’ 

Unsaid, gnheard ! 


Quick came a burst of tears— 
4 tempest from an April sky— 
And then: “Forgive my doubts and fears,” 
He heard her sigh. 
“Why should I care what loves are past, 
So mine be last |” 





ane Heroic Act, 


It was when Wm. C. Conner, the 
popular Sheriff, was Secretary of 
Protection Engine Company 5, and the 
Volunteer Fire Department of New York 
city was in fullforce and in all its glory 
that the subjoined incident, enough in 
compass upon which to builda romance, 


It is not necessary to mention with 
particularity the number of the street, 
forthe old structure was long ago re- 
moved where the fire broke out. Very 
mearthe time has been given,and that 
should be sufficient. 

The clocks of the city, large and small, 
had struck the hour of ten of a bitter- 
ly cold night in December, and order- 
ly-disposed people were about pre- 
paring to retire, when suddenly the City 
Hall and all the other great fire-bells, 
began ringing furiously. In those days 
the alarms were not given by stations, 
and the firemen cften experienced no 
little difficulty and considerable loss of 
time in seeking the exact locality of a 
conflagration. 

Onthis occasion, however, the flames 
shot suddenly upward, and every one 
knew that the fire was on the East side 
of thetown,and was certainly below Mar- 
ket street. It was, in fact,in Madison 
street, ina four-story tenement house. 

The flames had gained considerable 
headway before the engines could get at 
their fitful work— they were worked by 
hand then—and it was with no little diffi- 
culty that the inmates succeeded, losing 
their furniture, in escaping unscathed. 

Bat as the flames leaped with great 
forked tongues from window to window 
and from floor to floor, it began at first 
to be whispered, and then with loud 
cries asserted, that a little girl, between 
fourand five years old, was asleep in a 
back room on the upper story. 

The mother of the child rushed fran- 
tically toward the burning building, and 
in avain effort, for such it would have 
been for her, to have thoughtlessly and 
recklessly entered it. 

One of the assistant engineers, how- 
ever, stopped her. He even gently 
pushed her back, finally placing her in 
the care of a policeman, at the same 
time informing her that if it were hu- 
manly possible her little one should be 
rescued from the flames. 

While he spoke— not, however, believ- 
ing his own words, for he thought no 
one could reach it— ladders were hur- 
riedly placed against the front of the 
structure, and hose was served up them 
in or@erto drive back the forked flames 
from the chamber in which, if not al- 
ready smothered by the smoke, the child 
migh be. 

While this work was being accom- 
plished, a bright-eyed, handsome-Jook- 
ing and resolute boy of about fourteen 
years, broke through the cordon, and 
running to the engineer said: 

“Iean save the little girl. Her name 
is Lettie Wilson, sir. 





I know which way 


co goand howto doit. She'll be burnt 
up or smothered before they can get 
water onthe fourth floor. Just tell some 
of the men to play on the stairs and I'll 
be allright. It’s the only way, sir.” 

“But, boy,” hurriedly returned the en- 
gineer, “don’t you see the stairs are al- 
ready on fire.” 

“Play on them then,” shouted the boy 
as he ran forward. 

In another second— hardly stopping to 
elude falling bricks and pieces of burned 
and broken timbers that came from the 
doors, windows and roof of the house— 
he was beyond human succor so far as 
could be given by those who saw him 
disappear. 

And nowa great hush fell upon the 
vast assemblage. 

Many had actually seen— all had heard 
of the brave boy— and there were people 
who murmured: 

“God save him! Who is he?’ 

And now the assistant engineer, in a 
loud voice, instructed the men who had 
the pipes to play directly upon the 
stairs, and, if possible, for a minute or 
two, conquer the flames that were leap- 
ing toward them, scorching and eating 
into them. 

The excitement, though subdued, was 
terrible—fearfully intense. 

Evéry one was on the look out, and 
: wv and again some person, whose nerves 
. bre overwrought, would cry, 

“There! ‘There he is!” 

But the aching multitude of men and 
Abmen, whose eyes never left the en- 
wance tothe fated house, knew better. 

They not only watched, but hoped and 
prayed. 

Kiven the voice of the unhappy mother 
was hushed with expectation. 

All this while, moments seemed hours, 
the firemen played in the directiun of 
the stairs; and notwithstanding, the 
flames were steadily making headway! 

And the brave boy. What of him? 

It was soon ascertained that he was a 
“printer's devil,” and that his name was 
Julius Franklin. 

That was sufficient just then for the 
terribly excited throng of on-lookers. 

And Franklin! His subsequent story 
was nearly as follows: 

“When I got upon the lower stairs I 
found that the flames were all around 
me; but thatthe steps were yet strong 
enough to bear me up, and that if I 
hastened I might succeed in getting 
down them with safety. 

“At the first landing a dense cloud of 
smoke swept down upon and nearly 
ehoked me. There was no flame in it, 
however; 1 immediately fell upon my 
face and with my mouth to the hot 
boards I crawled to the next flight of 
stairs. Up these I succeeded in getting, 
with much trouble. At the second land- 
ing there was a window, thisI burst open 
and gasped for air. It was for a mouth- 
ful only that I struggled, when1 had 
that 1 made another effort, and, although 
I found that everything I touched Jwas 
as hot as if just taken out of an oven, I 
struggled on. I don’t suppose I could 
have been more than a minute in the 
house, up to this time, but it really 
seemed to have been at least a full half 
hour; and as no water had, as yet, been 
thrown in the direction of the stairs, I 
concluded that the assistant engineer 
thought I was a fool, and had made up 
his mind to let me perishin the flames 
for my presumption. This made me 
feel awfal, | tell you. But there was no 
turning back the little girl should be 
saved, orl perish with her. 

“When I made up my mind to this, I 
became as cool asa cucumber; I had no 
more fear, I rushed up the next flight, 
and just as I was turning to mount the 
last one a piece of rafter fell upon {me. 
It wasall aflame. It struck me on the 
head and then dropped on the floor. 
I knew, then, that cold water had 
been poured upon it. I kickedthe stick 
out of the way, and the next minute I 
was atthe door where I felt sure the 
child was, I burst it open, and was, again 
strack in the face by a dense volume of 





smoke. iteltas if the girl must have 
been smothered. 

“Just asl again crawled forward to find 
the bed whereon I had supposed the 
little one had been lying, I caught hold 
ofa little foot, I drew it toward me, 
drew itandthe body attachedto it out 
on the landing. It was that of the child, 
Lottie Wilson. Iwas quite certain she 
was dead; but I took herin my arms and 
attempted the descent. Now, if the as- 
sistant engineer had not ordered the 
pipes to be turned on the stairs, I do be- 
lieve it would have been better for us both 
—Lottie and I. 

“The water as it struck in great 
volumes upon the stairs and iato the 
passages, had the effect of driving the 
smoke toward us. 

“I hadtostand onthe upper landing, 
with the flames constantly and persistent- 
ly undermining me, until the clouds of 
smoke had been driven past me. 

“When at last I saw my way down the 
terrible passage, I involuntarily offered a 
prayer for safety. At almost every step 
the flames would start up, and once or 
twice, as I descended, the steps broke 
in two, because they were nearly burnt 
apart by the licking, eating fire. It 
seemed an eternity to me before I finally 
reached the last stairway. It was tremb- 
ling and would presently fall! That I 
saw at a glance. Then, after so much, 
was I to perish where I stood, with Lot- 
tie Wilson’s body in my arms? 

“Suddenly there was a crash. 

“I looked to see the stairs fall—for 
when they went, [thought my doom was 
forever sealed. I was becoming, I felt 
exhausted. 


“But there was something else gave 


way at that moment. 

“The upper part of a tall ladder was 
driven through a window within a foot 
of where I was standing; and then, just 
asI felt my consciousness going from 
me, I heard ina hoarse voice the single 
word, 

“Saved !” 

“Then there was a great roar, and, I 
knew nothing more, except that 1 thought 
Iwas falling into a deep, dark pit. ; 

“They told me a week later,’ con- 
tinued Franklin, “at the hospital that I 
had been seen with little Lottie standing 
at the head of the stairs, and that there 
was only one way—as the stairs were 
succumbing to the flames, and would 
presently fall—to save me, and that was 
by putting up a ladder, and a fireman 
rushing up itgand seizing and bodily 
lifting me out of the building, which it al- 
so wasthonght was abouttofalland which 
did tamble down a minute or two later. 

“*Then that must have been the roar 
Iheard, It sounded like the breaking 
of the tide upon the shore at Sandy 
Hook.’ 

“Oh, no,’ Iwas answered; ‘It [was the 
mighty and delighted cheer of the peo- 
ple who were relieved of their terrible 
excitement when they saw you and the 
rescued girl. Why, Franklin you are 
the hero of the day ! 

“Well Lasked, desirous of turning the 
conversation from myself, ‘is the little 
girl dead?” 

“‘No, indeed,” was the answer of my 
friend; ‘she’s as sound and lively asa 
cricket. She is here to thank you for 
saving her.’ 

“A sweet-faced child, with a pretty 
mouth and dark blue eyes and auburn 
hair, here approached my pallet, and 
putting her lips to mine, gave me a hear- 
ty kiss. 

“Tlove you everso much,’ she said in 
her little, artless way. 

“‘And what am I in this place for? 
{ continued. 

“‘Why, you had your skull cracked,’ 
was the answer, ‘and the doctors wonder 
how it was done, and how you managed 
to retain consciousness under it for any 
time. They think it must have been 
caused by the falling of a beam, as 
the bones were crushed in quite flat- 
like!’ 

“Then I recalled the accident which 
happened to me on the third story, when 








1 teitthe strange sensation ef water be- 
ing thrown suddenly over me, producing 
so peculiar a shock. In a month I was 
discharged, convalescent, but it was a 
year before the soreness really got out 
of my poor head. 

“Well, years have come and gone since 
then. I learned my trade of printer, 
while Lottie Wilson grew into a beauti- 
ful young women; and now, what do 
you think ?” 

“T cannot guess,” I said. 

“Why,” he returned,with a genial smile, 
“She’s Mrs. Franklin—and the kindest, 
truest, sweetest wife and mother in all 
this world.” 








BITTEN BY SPIDERS, 


Under the heading of “The Spider 
Epidemic,” a recent issue of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Appealsays: “Mr. ‘Thomas Walsh, 
master mechanic at the Louisville Rail- 
road shop at this point, was bitten by a 
spider. The wound inflamed, and last 
evening Mr. Walsh was in a critical con- 
dition on account of the poison injected 
into his system by the venomous insect. 
To-day he was much better and out of 
danger. This morning Mr. J. D, Dan- 
bury was bitten also by a spider, and he 
had to summon medical aid, as he was 
suffering intense pain from the wound. 
It is reported that he also is seriously 
ill from the effects of the poison. On 
Saturday last alittle danghter of Capt. 
S.S. Garret, while attending the Tem- 
plars’ picnic down the Mississippi and 
Tennessee railroad, was bitten on the 
face by a black spider. Her face be- 
eame terribly swollen, but no dangerous 
effects became apparent. The spider 
whose poison is so venomous is a small 
black one, which generally has red 
pecks on its body. Its bite is exceed- 
ingly poisonous, and from it many per- 
sons have died on account of not attend- 
ingto the wound in time.” 





A STORY OF RIGNOLD. 


“Cecil Logan,” the New York cor res- 
pondent of the San Francisco Call, tells 
this story: A most amusing story has 
just transpired about Rignold, the hand- 
some English actorwho has become so 
famous as Henry V. He was dressing at 
Booth’s Theatre a few nights ago, when 
afellow actor entered, and seeinga pho- 
tograph lying on Rignold’s dressing ta- 
ble took it up. 

Ah! he exclaimed, struck with admira- 
tion of the English actor's appreciation 
ofour great poet. “I see you have a 
photo of Bryant?” 

“Bryant! Yes! I've heard of him,” re- 
plied Rignold. “Nigger minstrel, wasn't 
he? 

The American factor in disgust asked 
indignantly: 

“If you don't know a great poet from 
anigger minstrel, what have you got his 
photograph for? 

“Oh!” reglied Rignold somewhat 
abashed, “I am going to play anold col- 
onel next week, and seeing this headin a 
window I bought itto make my face up 


by. It's such a splendidj study for 
wrinkles.” 
Such is fame! 








Shook’s boy heard him say the other 
day that there was money in hens, and 
he proceeded to investigate the old man’s 

ultry yard. He had opened a dozen 

ne ‘imens without finding any, when 

the old man descended on him, and the 
aA now wonders if there’sa balmin Gi- 
ead. 


“Are you going to makes flower-bed 
here, Judkins?” asked a young lady of 
the gardener. “Yes, miss; them’s the 
orders,” answered the gardener. “Why, 
it will quite spoil our croquet ground!” 
“Can't help it, miss; them’s your pa’s 
orders. He says he'll have it laid out 
for horticulture, not for husbandry!” 


The Woman's Journalis trying to ascer- 
tain the highest test of self-control. As 
far as our experience goes it is helping a 
pretty girl on with her shawl and folding 
it about her, with her motherin the same 
room, looking on. This‘is the hardest 
trial we know of, excepting, of course, 
the one that the girl has to undergo, 
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THE OLD SYSTEM OF PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION. 


Our Presidents and Vice Presidents 
were at first nominated by caucuses com- 
posed of the Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives belonging 
to each party. This caucus system al- 
though ,;we often see it decried by 
English writers and papers, was really 
derived by our early politicians from 
England. It became the habit of the 
Parliamentary Leaders of the whigs and 
tories soon after the revolution of 1688, 
to meet at taverns or club houses inorder 
to provide disripline for the party ranks, 
to discuss and decide on measures, and 
even on special votes, and to designate 
the personnel of new ministries. Many 
an entertaining story of these conclaves, 
which often partook of a festive and lit- 
erary as well as a deliberate character, 
has come down to us in the writings of 
Addison, Steele, Harvey and Horace Wal- 
pole, and although they were not known 
as “‘ caucuses,” they were such in form 
and in purpose. ; 

Even before the Revolution American 
politics had taken a distinct party shape, 
and what were virtually caucuses were 
held in the quaint old inns of Boston 
New York and Philadelphia on the part 
both of the tories and the patriots. It 
was often decided in these conferences 
who should be sent tothe general court 
who should be made colonel of militia, 
who should be delegated to the Conti- 
nental Congress. At the “Green Dragon,” 
in. Boston, notable conferences of the 
caucus order ,were wont to be held, in 
which Hancock, Adams, Otis and Warren 
were leading and inspiring spirits. 

For the first three Presidential elec- 
tions, however, there were nominating 
caucuses of Congressmen for the reason 
that the candidates were very clearly de- 
signated by the events of the Revolu- 
tionary and constitution forming period. 

It was in the year 1800, when a succes- 
sor was to be chosen to President Adams, 
that the first caueus recorded in our his- 
tory was held. It met at Philadelphia, 
was called by the republican opposition, 
and comprised thirty-se.en members of 
the Lower House and nine Senators. 
There _was nothing very strict or formal 
about the meeting. These gentlemen 
met to discuss candidates, very likely in 
one of those coffee houses which early 
Congressmen used to frequent in the 
Quaker City, and there seems to have 
been no very sharp rivalry for the places 
on the ticket. The caucus was of one 
accord that Jeffersonshould be presented 


to the people for the Presidency. 
The first caucus in which there was a 


contest was held in, January, 1808. Jeff- 
erson was about to retire from the Pres- 
idency. It was certain that the nominee 
of his party would be elected. Virginia 
that had already furnished two out of 
three Presidents, supplied the rival cand- 
idates to the republican caucus. One 
was James Madison, who, having begun 
as a federalist, had become a strong poli- 
tical adherent of Jefferson, and was now 
Secretary of State. The other was 
Colonel Monroe, who had been Minister 
to France. The caucus comprised ninety- 
four Senators and members, and Madison 
was nominated by eighty-three votes, 
George Clinton, the then Vice President, 
receiving a renomination for that office. 





When about two o'clock in the morning 
you heara man singing, “Hold the Fort, 
for Lam coming,” you may be sure that 
whiskey is his forte. 


People who go to sleep on housetops 
this warm weather, would greatly oblige 
if they would roll off before midnight, as 
the performance at alater hour renders 


jt almost impossible for the reporters of 
the mornin apers to gather reliable 
details.—N Y. Dispatch. 


“Inever could enjoy poetry when I'm 
cookin’,” said an old lady who dropped in 
onus recently. “But when | step out to 
feed the hogs and hist myself onto the 
fence, and throw my soul into a few lines 
of ‘Capt'n Jenks,’ it dves seem as if this 
airth was wade to live on after all,” - 











OW IT FEELS TO BE SCALPED, 


There arrived here onthe Kansas Pacific 
train a party of three persons, direct 
from Deadwood City, the new mining 
town in the Black Hills.. Learning that 
one of the party had been shot and 
sealped by Indians, a reporter sought 


them out and obtained the following in- 
teresting facts: 


Herman Ganzio’s head from the cen- 
tre of the forehead back to the crown of 
the head is at present one mass of 
sores. The hair has been cut away by 
the surgeons in charge at Fort Laramie, 
but the pear-shaped patch made by the 
scalping knife is thus made all the more 
distinct. The poor fellow has been in 
hospital since the 13th of April. Ganzio 
said, describing his mishap: 

“You see we were coming down into 
the valley of Hut creek,on our way to 
Fort Laramie, when we thought we saw 
Indians coming down the creek to the 
right. Instead of camping there, we 
thought it safer to water our stock and 
go on into the hills and make a dry camp 
in the bushes, if we could not make Run_ 
ning Water creek, where a large camp of 
freighters were reported. 

“T had been sent on ahead up the hill, 
just where the big stone hut stands, by 
the road, and with a boy named Kountze, 
from Omaha, and sat down to wait for 
the wagons, which were slowly coming up 
out of the valley. When the wagons 
reached us I started on alone through the 
rocks and pine bushes to seek a good 
camp. Afew hundred yards further on 
IT looked downa ravine to the right and 
saw five mounted Indians ride across the 
valley. I started togo backto the train, 
when at least a dozen Indians ran at me 
out of the brush, and you betI ran and 
hollered for help. In a minute more two 
or three of them shot at me. I felta 
sharp, stinging pain in my left leg, 
and another in my left shoulder, andI 
fell. Then they were upon me ina min- 
ute, and one of them put his knee in my 
back, while another hit me aclip with a 
club ora butt of agun, :I ~don’t know 
which, asI had notime to think. All I 
knew was thatI was being scal,ped; my 
hair washeldtight. Ifeltahot red-hot, 
stinging pain all around the top of my 
head—being torn out by the roots—it 
was too much; I couldn’t stand it; I died 
-—at least I thought I did. But my 
scalp was saved just as it was being torn 
off. The boys at the wagons had seen me 
running; saw the Indians, and came 
on—thirteen of them—and got up just in 
time to prevent the red devils finishing 
their work. The Indians, as well as my 
friends, thought I was Jdead. But Icame 
to again, ard my jscalp was laid back 
again. It was only half torn off, as you 
see, and is growing again nicely.” 

The poor fellow ,was taken to Fort 
Laramie and {recieved every attentiom 
and as soonas he was able started for 
his parents’ homein Milwaukee. He is 
the first white man who has felt the 
“Injun’s” hand in his hair this year who 
has lived to tell howit feels.—Kansas 
City Times. 





They had a meeting at the Baptist par- 
sonage the other evening to make ar- 
rangements fora festival. At the time 
alady called at the house of a friend. 
She was met at the door by the little 
daughter. ‘‘Maain’t to home,” said the 
child. She’s gone over to the parson- 
age.” “What's going on over there?” 
asked the visitor. “They’re practising 
for a strawberry festival,” was the reply. 
Danbury News. 


“I suppose there are plenty of saw- 
mills over in your State,” said a Chicago 
man to — from Michigan, the other 
night. “Wal, I shud say there wuz,” re- 

lied the Michigander. “Why, sir, 
fichigan is gettin’ so dern full uv saw- 
mills that youcan hardly meet a man 
over there with more’n two fingers on a 
hand. And sticking upa paw on which 
dwelt alone digit, as proof of his asser- 
tion, he quietly continued; “I’ve shuck 


hands with um wyself!” 


| 





FIGHTING FANATICS. 


In every Mohammedan community— 
European, Asiatic or African--there exist 
a few men who believe their creed withan 
intensity which searcely any other faith 
inspires, who entirely trast its prormses 
of future reward, and who are so filled 
with the pride of being entrusted with the 
“one true faith” that they hold life and 
wealth and ease as absolutely nothing in 
comparison with the extension or defence 
of Islam. They will dare anything to re- 
venge aninsult to it, endure anything 
to win a convert, and face anybody 
who offers them through death an op- 
portunity of realizing its promises, with a 
sort of delight in suffering which Chris- 
tians consider a prerogative of their own 
martyrs. Over and overagain havea few 
Mohammedan soldiers charged whole 
masses of Europeans and cut a way 
through them, or been cut to pieces, with- 
out aman of them making an effort to es- 
cape. Overand over again have minute 
parties of Moplahs in Southern India, sel- 
dom exceeding twenty in number, slain 
some Hindoo oppressor, defied the 
British government, and when attacked 
rushed on the Highlanders’ bayonets, eep- 
tent if only the fatal thrust were dcon 
enough tolet them reach the infidels with 
their knives. Over and over again have 
small bodies of Turks defending villages 
or forts refused all terms, endured starva- 
tion till the last food was eaten, and then 
died fighting, with a sort of triumphant 
joyousness in death. Nothing in the his 
tory of Greece or Rome or England sur- 
passes the heroism which Mussulmans, ex- 
cited by their creed, have from time to 
time exhibited under the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the spirit which animated 
such men animates some of their corelig- 
ionists now. Theidea that the “fanatics” 
have alldied out is asfalse as the idea 
that there areno pious Mussulmans left, 
men who live up to their light as strictly 
andearnestly as any Calvinists or High 
Churechmen in England. 


—_— 
A GOOD LIKENESS. 


When Bainbridge sat to Jarvis, the old 
weatherbeaten seaman invariably fell 
asleep. This annoyed Jarvis, and for the 
first time in his life he found his wit and 
humor were of no avail in rousing his sit- 
ter to proper wakefulness; whereupon, 
when Jarvis reached that point in the 
execution of his painting that the ex- 
pression was to be caught, he commenced 
a tirade against the navy, questioned the 
heroism of its officers and men, ‘and kept 
up his banter until Bainbridge’s eyes 
flashed as they were wont on the 
quarter deck. Jarvis talked on, and rap- 
idly painted, until the old commodore 
started from his chair, and, approaching 
Jarvis, shook his fist in his }face, and thun- 
dered out he would not “allow a face- 
maker] to speak against his profession.” 
Another instant and a personal assault 
might have ensued, when Jarvis sprung 
aside, burst into ahearty laugh, and told 
the commodore he had to wake him up 
somehow, else the picture would have no 
more expression than a gunner’s swab. 
His head of Bainbridge is one of the best 
pictures Jarvis ever painted. 





According to the London Atheneum, 
children at Stratfurd-on-Avon generally 
believe that Shakespeare is the writer of 
everything that was ever printed, down 
to the placards on the walls; while a few 
of the more intelligent doubt his being 
the author of the bills and the newspa- 
pers, but firmly hold that he wrote the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelations. 


At the Japanese Department recently 
a young lady, examining a quaintly 
wrought vase, asked the Japanese youth 
in attendance, “What is that vase made 
for?’ The polite little fellow replied, 
‘Madame, that was made expressly to se- 
cure the admiration of the American 
ladies,— Philadelphia Times. 





STREET SCENES IN PAPEETE, TAHITI. 
There are no such [things as pavements, 
sidewalks or gutters, and everybody 
travels in the middle of the narrow 
streets. You pass along and step aside, 
now to avoid runni int 
of Kanakas holding 8 Seaeaitni nee 
to avoid stepping on an old native woman 
who is squatting in the street, intent 
upon drying some tobacco witha match 
preparatory to having a smoke. Farther 
on, at a corner,isacrowd of men and 
women hovering around the stump of a 
cigarette, which is successively [smoked 
and tossed around’on the ground for the 
next one ‘io take up .and have a whiff at. 
On one side the street a Chinaman, with 
nothing on but a pair of big-legged 
breeches leans against a doorpost, gazing 
into vacancy, pondering on the wise say- 
ings of Confucius or planning a five cent 
swindle; onthe other sidea dusky maiden 
sits on a rock playing a fragmentary 
noise on a cracked accordeon. Next door 
is a Chinese barber shop; the customer, 
on the front porch sits bolt upright on a 
stool, with nothing to support him but 
his thin back, while the lank-jawed artist 
plies the torture. On the other end of 
the porch there are two or three native 
women lounging, for John is popular with 
the native belles, not ‘because he is hand- 
some, but {because he makes an exemplary 
husband; for not only does he do his 
own and their cooking, but he washes for 
them, too, and leaves them to eat, sleep 
and smoke in undisturbed  indolence. 
The next isagroup of half-naked boys 
tossing pennies at a cork set up with one 
or more coppers on it. Thisis a favorite 
amusement, not only with the boys, but 
with the mustached Kanakas. In the Quai 
de Commerce the scene is somewhat more 
business like. Vessels are discharging 
and ‘loading, and natives with handcarts 
arr rushing here and there with freight. 
Drays, trucks, express wagons, &c., are 
unknown. On the verandas of the busi- 
ness houses native seamstresses, seated 
on mats on the floor, are busy {making 
calico shirts, dresses of thin stuffs, &c. 
Beneath a spreading buran a crowd of na- 
tives are having a dinner of feiis and 
breadfruit. 





The handsomest fish in Floridais the 
red grouper. His spots are startlingly 
beautiful, his throat and ills are as 
crimson as the most gorgeous sunset, and 
his eyes sparkle like rubies. 


pt 
OSCULATION IN RUSSIA. {| 


Osculation ispractised somewhat promis- 
cuously in Russia. Somebody writes:— 
“The Russian ceremony of saluting every 
one upon Easter with the sentence ‘Christ 
is risen’ anda kiss, was carried out with 
much pomp by the Emperor and _ his conrt. 
Precisely at midnight, the hour being an- 
nounced by cannon, the Czar, his family 
and all the court dignitaries, together 
with the chief officers of the armyand navy, 
went in a procession into the church ad- 
joining the Winter Palace. Here, at a 
certain stage of the ceremonies, the Czar 
gave three kisses each to the State digni- 
taries, the general, aides-de-camp and the 
commanding officers of the guard. Mass 
was then celebrated, and the company dis- 
persed.” 


A new enemy to the cotton plant has 
made its appearance on the plantations 
about Natchez. The “snails,” or “slags,” 
as they are called, have eaten the plants 
down in several localities, and inflicted 
great damage, not only to cotton, but 
vegetables in the garden, 


A Chicago youth went back on his 
engagement because he overheard his 
sweetheart say that she had been folded 
in the arms of Morpheus. They aren't 
very classic out there, but they’re vir- 
tuous. 








A tall, gaunt Reese river, Nevada, man 
walked up to a bar and said, “I’ve got an 
agid mother back in_ Missouri; was 
brought up religious; I ain't prepared to 
die, and what 1 want to know is, if the 
snakes is strained out of them air whis, 
ky,” 
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THE ALBION. 

















Looking Forward. 


Why turn, faint spirit, to the vanished past? 
Why grieve that some vain longing might have 
‘been? 
Why brood o’er broken hours no longer thine, 

Or sigh for conquests thou may’st never win? 
Leave the poor faded hope and trust long dead, 
And nurse the heart's unfolding bloom instead! 
Fling your misgivings to the idle wind! 

Fruitioni is the patient soul's reward— 

Thy path through troubleto the good man's goal 

Let not these petty weaknesses retard— 

Tread with unfaltering step the rugged way 
That leads this trial to the perfect day! 
Press not thy bosom, like the imprisoned bird, 

In sad repinings ‘gair st the bars of fate; 

What thong’: the skies are sometimes hung in 
» cloud, 

Deem not, therefore, thy whole life desolate; 
Make thy own destiny, though dangers throng— 
Fearless advance, with every step grow strong! 
Turn not thy mind's eye inward, where a waste 

Spreads ‘neath the spirit’s sky of doubtful gloom, 
But look thou rather to the scenes without, 

Where all God's fairest, holiest treasures bloom ; 
Forget thyself—cast each dull clog aside— 

And look in trust above, whate'er betide! 
Fold not thy hands in weary, dull despair, 

er shadows thy fair hopes enshroud— 
Sleep not thy life away in idle dreams; 

Nerve thee for God's own work—aor heed the 
cloud 
That breaks above thee; toil will bring release, 
Care fade away and struggle end in peace! 
—C. C. Con 


Grandfather's Bank. 


There were four of us: Beck, Wyman 
and. fat little Bunnie, besidesme. We all 
lived in grandfather's house. It had been 
agrand place in its day, and the boys and 
girls of long ago used to walk out in the 
Summer twilight to admire the great 
wooden pine-apple and its green leaves 
carved and colored over the front-door. 
In our day it was an old-fashioned house 
in ashady city street. Mother died when 
Bunnie was but a baby, so grandfather 
took us to live with him. The stage 
brought us, under the charge of Mrs, 
Stocking, and we, scared and wondering, 
stood in a row before him. He said: 

“Well, well, children! Nurse, take 
them in to get some supper!” Then he 
rubbed. his hands and went out into the 
garden to potter about some plants. 

While we were eating ata small table 
in the middle of an immense dining-room 
he came and stood in the doorway. 

“Rebecca is the eldest,” said he, refer- 
ring-to a paper in his hand. “Fifteen! 
Want your nurse yet?” 

. Beckie’s eyes filled with tears. 
' “Tat! tut!” exclaimed grandfather; 
“don’t cry! I can’t bear crying!” 

“Sir,” began Beckie, resolutely, “I can 
do whatever you think best; but I’m afraid 
I do not know enough to take care of 
Bunnie-all alone.” 

“Then nurse must stay till you do know 
enough. Learn as fast as you can!”’ 

He, then made some agreement with 
Mrs. Stocking about wages, and our dear 
“Sockie,” as we called her after Bunnie’s 
perversion, staid a year. 

There was the great house, nothing 
changed for more than half acentury. A 
wide, shady garden ran down to another 
street, We had free range without and 
within—always excepting grandfather's 
rooms 

On rainy days, or when we felt particu- 
larly: full of fun, we used to go to the 
garret, where our racketing could disturb 
nobody; and in that great cobwebby space 
we had royal times, till we needed other 
things than play. Here we acted plays, 
attiring ourselves in the antiquities we 
found there. 

Wye and I wrote athrilling drama of 
the war, in which he represented a Union 
officer taken prisoner, and Beck the lovely 
Virginian who set him free. Bunnie was 
a sentinel, I a spy. There were scenes 
with soldiers in which we four appear- 
ed, and hospital sketches in which bol- 
sters laid out made capital sick soldiers; 
and Wye was a surgeon to cut off arms. 

We all felt out of sorts when Beckie 
grew too old for this entertainment and 
used to walk alone in the garden, like an 
imprisoned princess. We inherited from 
our mother an income of one hundred 
dollars; this was punctually paid to Beck 
by grandfather, in quarterly installments, 
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to be spent - for the four. What-alife we 


led her! How we insisted she should buy 
accordions, pistols, dolls, work-boxes— 
forgetful of ragged hats and toes sticking 
through our shoes! 

All this time the great civil war was 
raging, and grandfather, who hated war, 
and thought everybody wrong, and every- 
thing going to perdition, talked nothing 
but politics to his neighbors and to us 
when we were still enough to-listen. 

He particularly -hated the paper cur- 
rency, and Bunnie once came in glee with 
a dirty fifty-cent note a fisherman had 
given grandfather in change. It had 
fallen tothe ground, and he, being irri- 
tated that morning, told Bunnie to tak- 
it away. He had never given us anything 
before, and we sent Wye out to buy choc- 
olate-candy. 

When Beckie was eighteen, Wyman was 
in his last year of the High School, where 
Sockie had told us we ought to send him. 
Foralong time one hundred dollars had 
to be expended on this youth. We knew 
he must have an education, and wear de- 
cent clothes. We looked forward to his 
getting a situation some time, and our 
having each anew alpaca in consequence. 
He would grow so! One of our most 
wretched experiences was when he insiste 
ed on having asage-green overcoat that 
faded in streaks, and that he had to wear. 
Bunnie’s little clothes, even to his caps, 
we contrived out of his armani He was 
independent. 

Beckie and I, for ovat years, exercis- 
ed in the shades of evening, or, now and 
then, spasmodically appeared separately 
at the little Mission Chapel near us, We 
had # black alpaca between us, one skirt, 
and two basques. Beckie had asash when 
she wore hers. I had some bows I pinned 
on mine. One Summer we asked grand- 
father for two linen sheets (they were 
superbly fine), and made Beckie a dress, 
which she wore in triumph to a picnic 
with Mr. Van Aster, the young man who 
took such an interest in Wye. Hebelongt 
ed tothe academy, and taught Gréek- and 
Geology in the High School: Wye some- 
times brought him to tea. 

Beck had the best clothes. It was 
necessary. If I happened to have a fresh 
calico, Ll. presented myself. If not, some 
excuse was. made for me. I remember we 
made ourselves wrappers out of some soft 
Canton silk, covered; with great flowers 
that we found. It had once been used for 
curtains when the house was in its pride. 
When hard pushed for a costume, one of 
us would make the most of a little cold, 
and extinguishing the glory of the wrap- 
per by a shawl, would sit. near the fire, 
Wye bringing tea, and Mr. Van Aster sug- 
gesting hot lemonade or violet tea, such 
as his mother made him, 

Grandfather was always kind to us— 
that is, he never scolded us; but he never 
petted us either. He never thought of 
our wanting money or clothes, I suppose, 
any more than we thought of asking. 
Beckie was pretty—a pale, wild-rosebeau- 
ty—with brown hair and soft, shining 
brown eyes: but what was the ont of be- 
ing fair with no one to see? 

Grandfather had his bedroom and li- 
brary downstairs on the south side of the 
hall. Pleasant, sunny rooms they were, 
opening into others never used, all filled 
with the gigantic furniture our ancestors 
preferred. In the evenings he used to 
open his library-door, and we could see 
him reading under the light of his tall 
lamp. When bed-time came, we said 
good-night to him at his door, and he 
would pleasantly respond. But one even- 
ing he did not answer. His book was open 


before him, his head upon his breast—he 
was dead 


The neighbors came. Among others, 
Mr. Thompson, with whom grandfather 
had been accustomed to hold long debates 
over the garden-wall. He wasacurt busi- 
ness man, kind, but with no time to waste, 
He showed us how we stood in the world. 
There was no will. We were the heirs. 
But except a few hundred dollars in the 
secretary, and the certificates of good-for- 
nothing insurance stock, there was no 
provertv—no trace of income. 





“Most singular!” said Mr. Thompson. | 
“How has the old gentleman been living?” | | 


Not agreat fortune for any one but us, 
yet that was the beginning of our pros- 


We did not know. There were no debts. pu 2 


We did not even owe the servants but 
that one week’s wages. 
There was but fifty dollars left when | 
the funeral expenses were paid. We had | 
the place, to be valuable in the remote | 
fature; but how were we to eat and drink 
meanwhile? | 

Mr. Thompson said he would advise us | 
at any time, and went home. 

We girls cried. Wye said he should 
talk with Van Aste, and get a situation at 
ounce. He was withina month of gradu- 
ating, but if he could have the place in the 
bank at three hundred ayear he should 
go now. 

This he did. Van Aster’s unc!e was the 
bank-president, and, perhaps, was influenc- 
edinour favor. Fora week we felt rich, 
Then we soon found that wood, coal, flour- 
taxes and things, counted up so fast that 
we were poor evenin the matter of clothes, 
Wye must look nice to work in the bank, 

We grew thriftier every week, and by, 
and-by Wye said he thought we would be 
able to bring it down to a straw a day.: 

Poor boy! he did have such an appetite. 
Allthe time I had it in my heart to hope 
we should come upon some hidden treas- 
ure, and I scoured every corner of the 
house. I found old wine, a chest full of 
rich brocade and lace, boxes of yellow let- 
ters, but of money nota dime. 

“Do you suppose,” said Beck, “that he 
turned his whole fortune into gold, and 
spent it during these years of war? I 
have heard of such things.” 

“TE he did not, where is it?” said I. 

When Spring opened we established 
Wyman in grandfather's rooms. They 
were pleasant, convenient for us and for 
his friends, and gave him a certain dignity 
as the head of the house. 

We had so little of anything else, we 
thought much of our family dignity. We 
had no servants, but we cleaned the rooms 
ourselves, and the whole work was com. 
pletely done, all animated by the forlorn 
expectation of mine, of finding some hid- 
ing-place, or, at least, a paper to throw 
some glimmer of light on grandfather’, 
past. But nothing happened. Nothing 
happened till, months and months after, 
Wyman came home from the bank, sick. 

Then we felt this was our first real fright 
and misfortune. Bunnie ran to the end 
of the street for a doctor, and came hold- 
ing him fast by the hand. He had made 
a friend, and, so it turned out, had we. 
He was a young man,I found out inthe 
course of a few days, and he seemed wont 
derfully taken with us all, and what of our 
story he learned. 

As for Wyman, he was not dangerously 
ill at all. Staying in bed was the best 
thing he could do. He needed but little 
medicine; we must give him nice things, 
talk to, and amuse him. 

So we did; and, getting over our anxie- 
ty, had quite a jolly week, doctor, Van 
Aster and all. The doctor had never been 
in so old-fashioned a house. He thought 
it beautiful, and talked so much about the 
great chests of drawers, the tables and the 
chairs. that we opened our eyes. 

“And the bed!” exclaimed Wyman. 
“Don’t you believe one mahogany-tree 
was sacrificed to each post? to say nothing 
of the crowning cannon-balls, big enough 
to hold a plum-pudding each !” 

As he spoke, an idea flashed through 
me. I was always having inspirations, 
Beckie said. I mounted ona chair, from 
thence toatable at the head of Wyman’: 
bed. They were huge balls, divided in 
the centre by a projecting band like the 
equator of a globe. I began to unscrew. 

“Look at that girl,” said Wye. “She is 
always searching for Captain Kidd’s treas- 





ure. She harrows the life out of us. Now 
she thinks she has it in an old West India | 
pickle-jar, and now inthe stuffing of a | 
chair. Once she made me crawl over the | 
floor to sound fora hollow place, and— 
good gracious, but she’s found it at last !’» | 
SoIhad. Thetop of the ball of the ! 
bedpost unscrewed. The hollow was full | 
of gold eagles, A post apiece, as Wye 
anid. | 





ae 
HAL O’ THE WYND. 


About the year 1392, a serious feud 
broke out betwixt two confederations of 
Highlanders, and it was resolved that the 
difference should be decided by a combat 
of thirty men of the clan Chattan against 
the same number of the Clan Kay; that 
the battle should take place on the North 
Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level mead- 
ow, in part surroundedby the River Tay; 
and that it should be fought in the pres- 
ence of the king, at that time Robert IIL, 
and his nobles. 

The day having arrived whereon the 
combat should take place, the parties on 
each side were drawn out, armed with 
sword and target, ax and dagger, and 
stood looking on each other with fierce 
and savage aspects, when, just as the sig- 
nal for fight was expected, the commander 
of the clan Chattan perceived that one of 
his men, whose heart had failed him, had 
deserted his standard. There was no time 
to seek another man from the clan; so the 
chieftain, as his only resource, was oblig- 
ed to offer a reward to any one who would 
fight in the room of the fugitive. 

One Henry Wynd, a citizen of Perth, 
and a saddler by trade, alittle bandy-leg- 
ged man, but of great strength and activ- 
ity, and well accustomed to use the broad- 
sword, offered himself, for half a French 
crown, to serve on the part of the clan 
Chattan in the battle of that day. 

The signal was then given by sound of 
the royal trumpets, and of the great war- 
bagpipes of the Highlanders, and the two 
parties fell on each other with the utmost 
fury, their natural ferocity of temper be- 
ing excited by feudal hatred against the 
hostile clan, zeal for the honor of their 
own, and aconsciousness that they were 


fighting in presence of the king and nobles 


of Scotland. As they fought with the 
two-handed sword and ax, the wounds they 


inflicted on each other were of a ghastly 


size and character. Heads were cloven 
asunder, limbs were lopped from the trank. 
The meadow was soon flooded with blood, 
and covered with dead and wounded men. 

Inthe midst of the deadly conflict, the 
chieftain of the clan Chattan observed that 
Henry Wynd, after he had slain one of the 
clan Kay, drew aside, and did not seem 
willing to fight more. © 

“Howisthis?” saidhe; “art thou afraid?” 

“Not I,” answered Henry; “but I have 
done enough of work for half a crown.” 

“Forward and fight!” said the Highland 
chief; “he that doth not grudge his day’s 
work, I will not stint him in his wages.” 
Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again 
plunged into the conflict, and, by his ex- 
cellence as a swordsman, contributed a 
great deal to the victory, which at length 
fell to the clan Chattan. 

Ten of the victors, with Henry Wynd, 
whom the Highlanders called the Gow 
Chrom (that is, the crooked or bandy-leg- 
ged smith, though he was asaddler, for 
war-saddles were then made of steel), were 
left alive, but they were all wounded. 
Only one of the clan Kay survived, and he 
was unhurt. But this single individual 
dared not oppose himself to eleven men, 
though all more or less hurt, but, throw- 
ing himself into the Tay, swam to the 
other side, and went off to carry to the 
Highlands the news of his clan’s defeat. 
It is said he was so ill received by his kins- 
men that he put himself to death. 

Some part of the above story is matter 
of tradition, but the general fact is cer- 
tain. Henry Wynd was rewarded to the 
Highland chieftain’s best abilities; but it 
was remarked that, when the battle was 
over, he was not able to tell the name of 
the clan he fought for, replying, when 
asked on which side he had been, that he 
was fighting for hisown hand. Hence the 
proverb— 

“Every man for his own hand, as Harry 
Wynd fought.” 








Why isa store that aon't aavertuse 
like Enoch Arden? Because it ‘“‘sees 
no sale from dav to day.” 
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LEIPZIG FAIRS, 

Three times in the year—that is to 

say, at Easter, Michaelmas, and Christ- 
mas—oceurs one of the great Leipzig 
fairs, lasting for several weeks at atime. 
Two of these fairs (the Spring and 
Autumn) are so old that the date of 
their origin cannot be ascertained. They 
are known, however, to have been insti- 
tutions as early as 1178. ‘The other 
dates from 1459, thus appearing to be a 
pretty elderly fair. While a fair is in 
progress, business may be said to be 
wholly transacted in the squares and 
streets, which are crowded with stalls 
and booths, and rendered for any pur- 
pose except that of buying and selling, 
exceedingly inconvenient and disagree- 
able. Each branch of business has its 
own quarter, and the display of wares 
is very great. Silks, cloths, furs, leather, 
books, seem to be the merchandise mod- 
traded in but there is scarcely any tes 
scription of goods which is not exposed 
in greater or less quantity. The Spring 
fair is emphatically the book fair, and 
an immense book business is said to be 
done at that time. ‘The population of 
the town is about doubled during fair 
time, the natives from far and near choos- 
ing to make their purchases then, and a 
popular belief prevailing that the fair is 
the place to get things good and cheap. 
I have, however, heard quite a different 
statement made by persons who have 
had opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion. They say, “Never buy any- 
thing inthe fair; you will get what you 
want just as cheap in the shops, and by 
buying there run a far less chance of be- 
ing imposed on.” As far asI can judge, 
the fair goods are generally inferior. 
In the Winter fair, with the cold such as 
I have described it, it can be no pleasant 
way of dealing to stand for many hours 
ina wretched booth with one side open. 
And if it be miserable by day, what must 
it be by night, when, of course, some 
one has to remain with the wares! Yet 
the fair seems tobe a time of general 
hilarity. Every one is in good humor, 
and nobody looks at all distressed by 
the weather. You see croups of people, 
with the snow all arouud them, boiling 
coffee in the open air and taking their 
refreshment as leisurely as if they were 
ina comfortable room. None of us know 
what we may be broken to until the ex- 
periment is tried. Notwithstanding that 
railways now extend all over Germany, 
purchasers frequent the great Leipzig 
fairs as much as ever they did, as far as 
I can understand. But gatherings of 
this kind are anachronisms, and these 
must become obsolete before long. A 
great deal of ‘the simplicity and honesty 
of the Germans will probably become 
obsolete at the same time, more’s the 
pity; but I think we know pretty well 
by this time that the “progress” about 
which we are fond of talking is by no 
means an-uncheckered benefit.—Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
Saltonstall. Time, starting of 
single scull race. Nervous young man, 
with money bet on the "77 representa- 
tives—‘‘There, he’s caught acrab!” En- 
thusiastic lady friend—“Oh! how delight- 
ful; I hope it’s a big one! But how can 
he fish while he’s rowing?” Disgusted 
scientific—“That’s one of the things no 
fellah can find out!"—Yale Record. 

That’s a peculiar sensation, which 
strikes to the pit of most peuple’s stom- 
achs on inviting a friend to sinoke, to see 
his fingers hover over the fifteen cent 
brand.-—Danbury News. 


Scene, 


In Philadelphia they give away a 
chromo with a pint of peauuts. The 
chromo costs you nothing, and the pea- 
nuts-— But life is too short to reckon 
up how much they will cost. 


Aman who fell down into the smoke- 
stack of a Mississippi steamboat, the 
other day, was asked how he felt when he 
got to the bottom. “Oh, very funnel-ly 
indeed,” he replied. 


A Texas woman fell over a rail and bit 
her tongue off while chasing her husband 
with a pitchfork. This may come under 
the head of “divine retribution,” but it’s 
a plaguey bad thing on the woman, 








THE TRADE WINDS. 


The earth turns on its axis from west 
to east, and with it rotates daily the 
enormous envelope of the atmosphere. 
The velocity of rotation at the equator 
is something over 1,000 miles an hour; 
at thirty degrees distance it is about 150 
miles less. In higher latitudes it is still 
less, and at the poles nothing. There- 
fore, whenever the air moves north or 
south on the surface of the earth it will 
earry with it less or greater velocity of 
the rotation than the place it passes over, 
and will turn into an easterly or wester- 
ly wind, according as it approaches or 
recedes from the equator. In the region 
of the sun’s greatest heat the air, rare- 
fied and lightened, is continually rising, 
and cooler currents come in on both 
sides to take the place of the ascending 
volume. As these side currrents: come 
from adistance of about thirty degrees 
from the equator, they have, at starting 
an eastward velocity many miles an hour 
lessthan the localities they will eventu- 
ally reach. Consequently they will ap- 
pear to lag behind in all the course of 
their progress to the equator—that is 
they will have a westerly motion united 
with their north and south movements. 
These are the great trade winds, blowing 
constantly from the northeast on this 
side, and the southeast on the other 
side of the equator.—Popular Science 
Monthly 


EVE’S WISDOM VINDICATED. 





Now comes a physiologist, who, un- 
lighted by the lamp of a fish diet, pro- 
claims to mankind that apples are the 
proper food, after all, of the sedentary 
brain workers. The apple, according to 
this observer, who obviously investigates 
things to the core, contains more phos- 
phorus, or brain sustenance, than any 
other member of the vegetable republic; 
therefore it is conducive tu mental ac- 
tivity. 

There are grounds for crediting this, 
and grounds not wholly connected with 
the Darwinian origin of species, either, 
It was from that old pippin in the or- 
chard of Eden that the grand old gar- 
dener and his wife derived their first in- 
tellectual inkling. They were Simians, 
low browed, disagreeable, anthropoid 
apes. They took to a diet of apples, 
prepared for them by the same culinary 
artist who is now supposed to be cease- 
lessly occupied in “cooking the goose” of 
mankind, and, lo! at one flash intellect 
dawned upon them, and they found them- 
selves, matrimonially speaking, the first 
phosphorus match ever arranged, with a 
lucifer to spare. 





An ingenious, if not learned, philologist 
has been studying up the origin of “co- 
bos,” the word used by farmers in calling 
their cattle. He says that the Greek word 
“bosko,” meaning “to drive to pasture,” 
repeated rapidly, becomes “ko-bos,ko-bos,” 
whence ‘“co-bos.” There’s nothing like 
learning. 


An enormous block of granite was being 
lowered into the foundation for a dock at 
Haulbowline, Ireland. A laborer fell 
under it unobserved, was crushed into the 
layer of concrete upon which the stone 
rested, and his body will remain there, as 
the truth was learned too late to recover 
it, except at great expense and trouble. 


The Legislature of Texas has just pass- 
edalaw by which it is made a misdemean- 
or, punishable bya fine of $100, for any 
person to use profane language within the 
hearing of the occupants of any private 
residence. Not a very oppressive law, 
considering the amount of empty space in 
Texas. 


The “heathen Chinee” has introduced 
anew industry in San Francisco—the man- 
ufacture of the genuine Chinese firecrack- 
ers. Two factories, with a capital of $15, 
000 invested, turned out last year the 
value of $30,000; using $7,500 worth of 


| raw material and paying out $5,000 for 


labor. 





| white poodle, 


, fashion, who wore a round, black velvet 








A DOG’S PARASOL, | 


Queer things are occasionally to be seen 
in Paris, writes a correspondent, but a 
queerer sight than that which was wit- 
nessed recently on the Rue de la Paix, it 
hasrarely, if ever, been my lotto behold. 
In taking my morning walk,I met a large 
shaved and clipped lion- 


cap, coquettishly placed on the side of his 
curly head. In his mouth he carried a 
basket, ,to the handle of which asmall ecru 
silk parasol had been adroitly attached in 
sucha manner that in carrying the basket 
thedog held the parasol over his bead, and 
so shaded himself from the rays of the 
sun. It is impossible to describe the 
gravity and aplomb of his dogship, nor 
the immense amusement of the street boys 
and the passers-by at this novel spec- 
tacle. 





TENDER COURTSHIP, 


In an account of the marriage cere- 
monies of the Esquimaux given by Dr. 
Hayes, hesays: ‘The match is made by 
the parents of the couple. The bride- 
groom must go out and capture a polar 
bear as an evidence of manly courage 
and strength. Then he is told he can 
marry, if so inclined. He sneaks behind 
the door of his inamorata, and when she 
comes out he pounces upon her and un- 
dertakes to bear her ‘away to his dog- 
sledge. She sereams, bites, kicks, and 
breaks away from him. He chases her, 
and the eld women ofthe settlement come 
out with frozen strips of sealskin and give 
herathwack. After running the gaunt- 
let of these old women, she falls down ex- 
hausted, and surrenders. The bridegroom 
then lashes her to his sledge, and j whip- 
ping up his dogs they fly over the frozen 
snow, and the wedding is consummated. 

The new Sultan was married a few years 
agoto a beautiful Circassian slave, who 
was purchased for the sum of £12,000 
She was taken to Constantinople at a. very 
early age and was taught all the accom. 
plishments that could be acquired in that 
metropolis, When she arrived at a mar- 
riageable age she was reckoned to be the 
inost beautiful and elegant lady in all the 
Turkish empire. This lady has borne 
Mehemet Murad several children, and it is 
said that he has devoted much care and 
sttention to their education. He is said 
aot to be a fanatic, but rather disposed to 
be liberal in his views. 





“Does your sister Annie ever say any- 
thing about me, sissy?” asked an anxious 
lover of alittle girl. ‘‘Yes,” was the re- 
ply, “she said if you had rockers on your 
shoes they’d make such a nice cradle for 
my doll.” 


She was very particular, and when the 
dealer informed her that all his ice was 
gathered winter before last she wouldu’t 
give him her order. She said he couldn't 
palin off his stale ice on her.—Norristown 
Herald, 


“Isn't that a beautiful piece of music?” 
said one of Mrs. Clogger’s female board- 
ers, as she turned from the piano. “I 
like it very much,” replied Jones: ‘‘partic- 
ularly those long rests that occur all 
through it.” 


An editor, wanting a line to fill the 
column, gave 

“Shoot Folly as she flies."—Pore. _ 

In setting up the above, the printer 
hadit thus: 

“Shoot Polly as she flies—Pop!” 


The Chieago Journal informs us that 
the lightning struck a house in Luding- 
ton, Wisconsin, in which were &@ woman 
anda child, and spoiled its gable end. 
This uncertainty asto where our sym- 
pathy should be directed is harrowing. 


An exchange says: “New York ladies 
wear nothing but the gypsy hats.” And 
unless the brim of the hat is at least four 
feet deep, and turns down all around, we 
should think a modest man would want 


to leave that city.-—Norristown THerald. 
“A new trouble threatens the country,” 
saysthe Danbury News. “The scarcity 


of help is already being felt, especially in 
the West. Nearly everybody is being 
withdrawn from the field and shop to fill 
vacancies jnthe family of tle Jate A. T. 





Stewart. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The cats of the Isle of Man are wit! 
out tails. 





Texas has a new law requiring of 


furors the ability to read and write. 
Four ladies out 117 in Michi 
versity are going to study law. 
An Illinois judge has decided that a 
washing bill cannot be collected, 


an Uuni. 


They expect to make $20,000 worth of 
silk in Kansas in 1876. Last year they 
made 7,000 worth. 


The High Court-of Justice in England 
has decided that the visible horizon or 
offing is three miles. 


A bookkeeper in Baltimore has been 
seriously ill from the effect of putting 
his lead pencil into his mouth 


Lucia Zarate of New Orleans is twelve 
years old, and only twenty inches high 
but she hasa nose that has grown at an 
ordinary rate. 


A new rule on the Central Vermont 
Railroad requires every employee to 
take the total abstinence pledge, and 
dismissal is to follow a violation of it. 


The Hebrewsin England are said to be 
hasty inthe burial of their dead, and in 
some instances bury the corpses within 
an hour and a half after death. 


A disconsolate girl stood up to her 
neck in a pond near Sacramento for 
an hour, deciding whether to drown her- 
self. Then she concluded to live and 
wade ont. 


The father of eight daughters in 
Grand Haven, Michigan, has made a 
musical band of them, and has bought 
twelve brass instruments, because he ex- 
pects to add to the membership. 


Young and sentimental Henry Barn of 
Nevada killed himself, leaving aletter in 
which he said: “My Annie is dead, and 
I must be with her, lest some angel rival 
should win her affection,” 


A family of eight negroes was poisoned 
to death in Lenoir, N. C., by strychnine 
which a farmer had put into pork. He 
had lost meat several times, and took 
that way of punighing thieves. 


An insane man stood on a railroad 
track in New London, in front of an ap- 
proaching train, covered his eyes with 
his hands, as an ostrich tries to hide it- 
self by putting its head under its wing, 
and was run over. 


Gov. Irwin of California has taken off 
from one to four years each from the 
sentences of 100 convicts in the State 
Penitentiary, because of the good con- 
duct of the body of convicts ata recent 
fire inthe prison. 


A Kemper’s Bluff (Texas) young man 
named ‘Thomas acquired the habit of 
tossing a cocked and loaded pistol in the 
air and catching it as it fell. The last 
time he caught it was immediately be- 
fore he died. 


Mr. Singleman, a married man, of 
Greenville, N. J., forced a quid of to- 
bacco into his sixty-year-old wife’s mouth 
the other day and kept it there till she 
became ill, ‘Lhat’s a poor way for aman 
to administer “Solave” to his better half 
in her declining years. 


An illusionist in San Francisco causes 
the mysterious disappearance of a cage 
containing a canary. Itis thought that 
the cage is made of rubber, so 
wadded in the hands, and thata bird is 
killed at each performance of the trick, 
The Bergh Society of that city will in- 
vestigate. 


as to be 


“Ow’s mother?” asker 


Wales after he had kiss 
babies all round | 
well,’ replied Alexandra. 
be ‘anged,” retorted the 
ought to ‘ave knocked arouw 
Hi ‘ave and then she 

bein’ Hempress,” and 


contemptuous toss,—Chicuge 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As it is not very probable, that any members of Tue 
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the second Centennial of the country in which we live, 
we shall omit the publication of the next week’s issue, 
and have accordiogly dated this publication for July 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


Although the Eastern Question bas been for the present 
settled among themselves by the Great Powers, it is cne of those 
long standing complications which apparently can only be set- 
tled by bloodshed, in which the troable will probably eventuate, 
as Servia is making preparations so extensive, to attack Turkey, 
that a war betweon them is almost inevitable, In the House of 
Lords on June 2\th, Lord Derby, in reply to a question by Lord 
de la Warr, said that undoubtedly affairs were critical in Servia 
in the sense that great wilitary preparations were making. The 
militia reserve had been called out and everything prepared for 
the immediate begiuning of a campaign Whether it was 
Serviu’s intention to make war was beyond his province to 
avewer. Lord Derby also said that the abandonment of the 
Berlin memorandum bad removed the cause of disunion be- 
tween England and the other powers. He justified the late 
revolation in Constantinople, and deprecated hasty uniavorable 
criticism of the foreign powers, The situation, he said, was 
very complicated, but tor his part he saw no reason to doubt 
that all the great powers, without exception, would be glad to 
terminate a quarrel showing so many elements of danger. 
Lord Derby continued: 

“England's line of action is clear. We would gladly recon- 
cile the Port and the insurgents; but we have ne right nor wish 
to take the part of either in a purely internal quarrel. That is 
the rule on which we bave acted in times not remote, aud in 
civil wars far more extensive and eanguivary. Wearein com- 
munication with the Porte and other powers, with the view of 
offering such counsels as seem usoful. We have been charged 
in some quarters with favoring the Torks. ‘Ibe charge is utter- 
ly unfocnde?. No one supposes the maintenavce of the Otto- 
man Ewpire possible, if the Christians become permanently dis- 
affected. The pr: blem is to reconcile their reasonable wisbes 
with the maintenance of a system which cannot be overthrown 
without a general convulsion.” 

The “London Spectator” thus summarizes the present aspect 
of this important affair: ‘The Slav leaders have agents and 
friends in the very heart of Corstantinople herself, and power- 
fal allies even on the Asiatic side, bound to them in a common 
batred of the ‘lurks- who, it must not be forgo ten, are in 
Enrope less than four millions to thirteen millions of Christians, 
every man of whom would make some sacrifice to terminate 
their ascendancy. if (be powers agree to keep the ring~— and 
this is what the nominal withdrawal of Russia would amount 
to—it is not fear of the Turks which will restrain Servia and 
Montenegro from continuing to assist the insurrection. We 

regard the situation, therefore, as standing thus: The imme- 
diate danger of war among the great powers has diminished, 








Russia tokivg alarm at Evglish action; but the daiger of areaj| period than ordinary. 


Meantime England is determined to be ready for the fray, 


should hostilities break ont, and among other points | eing 
——| strengthened, we note that the “Gibraltar Guardian” states, that 


“owing to instructions from England, tbe fortress of Gibraltar is 


being placed in a complete condition of defense. Artillerymen 
are everywhere mounting guns,two sbip-loads of powder per 
day are expected to arrive and al! farloughed officers have been 
recalled.” 


William E.G ay, the New York forger, has, following the 
examples of Winslow and Brent, been discharged from custody 
in London, so the Extradition Treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States is, for the present, at an end. 

A serious Colliery Explosion took place on June 26th, at the 
Birley pit at Sheffield. Six men (all who were in the pit) were 
killed. 

The question whether the Durham UVolliers would submit to a 
reduction of wages or strike was decided by ballot at a large 
meeting of the men at Durbam, on June 26th. ‘Twenty thousand 
of the miners favored arbitration, while 16,010 favored a strike. 
The Secretary of the Miners’ Association bas consequently in- 
formed the Secretary of the Colliery Proprietors’ Association,that 
the proposed arbitration is accepted. 

The American residents of London are preparing to celebrate 
the coming Fourth of July by a divner, at which the diplowatic 
representative of the United States will preside, supported by 
Messrs, Russell Sturgis, J. L. Morgan, Hagh McCulloch, S. E. 
Peabody, Osgood Field, William 4. Richareson and Gen. 
Heintzelman. Mr. Thomas Hughes has accepted an invi‘ation 
to be present. Dean Stanley writes that the recent death of his 
wife prevents his participating in any public affair of a like 
nature. He expresses his warm sympatby, and says if on the 
Fourth of July any Americans in London desire to view West- 
minster Abbey, he will be happy to conduct them through it and 
point out the graves of some of the dead. Mir. John Bright, in 
response to an invitation, says he deeply regrets that the state of 
his health will prevent his attendance. 

We have already noticed the arrival of Jefferson Davis in Eng- 
land. The ** London Telegraph” of Jane 14th, says, that efforts 
are being made in England to raise a fund for a Church Univer- 
sity in the Southern States, and that on the previous day a meet- 
ing in aid of the Bishop of Tennessee's fund for the farth 


With Servia and Montenegro, on one side, | of quiet, owing to the cessation of fo eign requirements and 
straining to attack Turkey openly, and the dominant party iu|the diminished attention East rn affairs bave commanded. 
Constantinople on the other, convinced that they ought to take) At the 
the initiative, war can be avoided only by some unforeseen oc-|forward from America and Russia, and with the anticipated 
currence which is outside judicious calculation, or by a wenace| enormous California crop in the back ground little probability 
of force which no power is ready to apply.” 


Same time supplies are being rapidly pushed 


exists of prices advancing. A drooping tendency became ap- 
parent at the beginning of the week, and the fine weather, which 
bas been pretty general thronghout the Kiogdom has ebecked 
the firmress which was upheld by the consumptive demand. 
the off coast grain trade has raled qniet, but a rather better 
demand has been apparent for cargoes of wheat at a decline of 
about two shillings pe: quart ron Jast week’s prices. No im- 
provement bas taken place for forward shipment, as the supply 
off the coast is more than sufficient to mect present require- 
ments, aud the five weather further tenes to render buyers care- 
less. Maize and barley offer no new features,” 


Noble British Amazons. 


lt is tolerably well known that the police of the A division, 
skilled as they naturally are in the management of crowds, are 
wont to aver tbat no gathering is so deficient of discipline as 
one composed of fashionable ladies, Those stalwart guardians 
of the peace must toank their stars that it is no part of their 
daty to marshal the fair dames and damsels who resort to Buck- 
ingham Palace to pay their respects to their sovereign, and who 
seem individually possess-d by the idea that they have a pre- 
scriptive right to pass first aiter the entree is over. It seems 
hopelessly useless to persuade thew that all cannot be first, or 
thatit is physically impossible for six ladies to pass at once 
through a barrier only designated te admit one; but does it not 
strike them that the furious struggle in which they voluntarily 
engage, has a most disastrous effect on the toilets they have 
arranged with such care and trouble ? The arrangements to pro- 
tect them from pressure are almost perfect, and they really 
bave only themselves to blame, if a flower or a trimming is ia 
the slightest degree disarranged. All they have to do is to 
accept the position in which the hour of their arrival may place 
them, and not endeavor to steal a mar.h on those who left home 
an hour earlier, and who naturally expect a recompense for 
their longer period ot ‘‘durance vile” in the carriage by passing 
before there can be any tear that Her Majesty may have been 
compelled to retire by fatigue. 

The wildest imagination can scarcely conceive that an elderly 
gentleman in court costume or a sturdy squire in deputy- 
lieatenant’s scarlet is decidedly ornamental, while his buttons, 
lace. sword and other adorsments inflict grievous damage on 
his inoffensive neighbcrs; aud the argument that the “ladies 
like afew men tot lk to” is disposed of by the fact that the 
said lords of creation a:e either secretly sulky or overtly crow. 
It is ing to see hew the slightest sound will suffice to make 








of Church University education in the ten Southern States of 
America, was held’at the private residence of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, in Dover Street. The noble Earl presided. 
The following was read: 
Liveepoot, Jane 13tb, 1876, 

‘*My Lorn: On my arrival at this port yesterday | received the 
invitation kindly sent to me to attend a meting at your house 
to-morrow afternoon. ‘ome business matters will detain me 
bere for two or three days, and deprive me of the pleasnre of 
meeting yourself and cthers interested in the progress of univer- 
sity education in the Southern States of America I hope soon 
to be in London to make my acknowiedgements in person to 
yourself and Lady Shrewsbury,for your remembrance of one who 
bas ever gratelully remembered your kindness. Ever faithfully, 

Jervzerson Davis. 

The Bishop of Tennessee explained the very rapid strides made 
by the “elder sister’ of the English Church in america and the 
growing necessity there was for higher theological traiming. 
This church held more schools than any other sect in the coun- 
try. The war however, impoverished it to a degree witbout 
parallel, and at present the church education of the ten Southern 
States was being carried on in a temporary woodeu structure, 
where 300 student. were in training. Much, said bis lordship, 
has been made of the secular education ot America. Let it be 


corraption in high places. 

An approachivg Royal marriage is thus referred to by the Man- 
chester Guardian: ‘I am assured on high authority that on 
June Ith an alliance was contracted between the Duke of Con- 


Hanover, and that a vote for bis Royal Highness’ establishment 
and for a settlement on the Princess, will be submitted to parlia- 
ment before this session is ended. Such an alliance would not 
be unpopular in Eugland, as King George is of our blood royal, 
the Prince Ernest is likely, in course of time, to take up bis 
abode among us, and attend to Parliamentary duties in the 
House of Peers, in his future capacity of Dake of Cumberland.” 

The Orleans Princes have requested permission of the French 
President to transfer the remains of Louis Philippe, Queen 
Awelia, the Dachesse d’Aumale, Prince de Conde, and five cbil- 
dren of the house, to the family barial-place in Normandy. The 
bodies were accordingly a few days since removed from Wey- 
bridge and carried on board the ‘ ‘Samphire” to Honflear, whence 
they were conveyed by railway without public demonstration to 
Dreux. The act is a natural one, as Louis Phillippe is believed 
to have wished it, and the only noteworthy fact about it is that 
it should have been necessary toask the consent of the President 
of the Republic. Considerable astonishment has been caused in 
Faris, by the fact that the remains of the Duchess of Nemours, 
who was a Pritcess of Saxe-Coburg and a kinswoman of Queen 
Victoria, were left solitary and alone in the vault at Wey bridge, 
whence these princely ashes were removed. Perhaps they may 
not rest the less quietly for that: 

The *‘ London Mark Lane Express’’ in its usual weekly review 
of the grain trade says: ‘‘ lhe wheat plant is now mostly luoking 
healtby and promising and tbere app to be ble pros- 
pect of a moderate if not a fair c109. The acreege is sbont, 
owing to bad seed time, which rendered it necessary to sow 
many fields origiaally intended for wheat with beavs or barley. 
‘t appears provable tbat the season of !876 willbe one of mo- 
derate crops of fair quality gathered at a somewhat later 
The wheat trade, sustained as it 








a whole roomful of ladies rise en mus ¢, aud c mmence a free 
tight - for really it is nothing else—for a front place. It is not 
three o'clock. Her Majesty therefore cannot even have entered 
the throne room, much less have received the ambassadors and 
those fortunate persons possessed of the privilege of the entree, 
all of which ceremonies must be disposed of before any change 
can possibly take place in the condition of the outer public 
penued into the various rooms. Yot if a gentleman-at-a ms do 
but shift from one foot to the other, or lay his band for a mo- 
ment on the barrier, the whole room rises like a gigantic covey 
of partridges; every one says at once: ‘‘A move at last !’’ and 
strives bard to push befor: her neighbor in front; having suc- 
ceeded in which endeavor the victor glances indignantly at the 
vanquished, avd mutters audibly that some people thrust them- 
selves forward most unconscionably, and gradually the covey 
settles down agaivo, marmaring, ‘‘False alarm.” 

The strength and determination displayed by some of the 
most fragile lookiug ladies are truly amazing; and when noti- 
cing the accurate knowledge displayed by the youngest debu‘ante 
of the most approved method of using their occasionally sharp 
elbows, a wouder arises whether they took lessons in pushing 
at the same time that they were instructed in the mysteriss of 
their presentation curtesy. It is at the door, where the trains 
are taken from the fair wearers’ arm-, thas the “tug ef war’ 
reaches its height; aud it says much for the firmness of the 


introduced into Frgland, and a generation will not pass without sewing employed by court dressmakers, that the ladies reach the 


presencs chamoer with any semblance of the glory they dis- 
played so prondly to an admiring circle at home, But though 
the gay robes are all tuere, they are seriously disarranged; one 
sharp stroggle bas carried off a bunch of flowers, another dis- 
placed a bow, a third wrought deadly bavoc in precious lace; 


naaght and the Princess Frederica, daughter of the ex-King of and it is not till the last moment, when the lady is preparing to 


sail impulsively into the presence of royalty that she realizes all 
the damage that bas been done, and commences with her own 
jerewiad over her misfortunes, and bitter revilings of “those 
odious women” who pushed her. 

It never occurs to ber to reflect that she pushed rather more 
thao any one else, and plumed herself exceedingly ou getting 
before a neigubor by exercise of sheer bodily strength, or by 
apy device, fair or otherwise; and that .berefore she has no one 
else to thank for the wreck of her costume, which, if she had 
but the common sense or grain of self-control requisite to 
enable her to resign herself to being passed by those energetic 
persons, whose sole idea of the notoriety which is their bappi- 
ness consists in being toremost in the fray, would have been as 
intact as when she left the carriage, tut a woman always 
declines to allow that it is she herself who is in the wrong, aod 
responsible for any tribulation that she may encounter, and she 
invatiably condemns others, and a-serts vehemently that her 
assailants were people who bad no business ata drawing-room, 
instead of honestly ackoowledging that her own folly and 
absurd eagerness are responsible for the inconveniences to 
which sbe bas been subjected. It would be cbar.tabdle cf what- 
ever court official has the surveillance of the State apartment to 
decree tbat on a bright day the blinds should be discreetly 
lowered. 

The presence chamber is considerably toned down to a dim 
religious lieht buat the apartments where the ladies wait are on 
the sunny side ot the palace; and astounding revelations are 
made of the amount of ‘‘assistance” required by complexions 
before the ordeal of evening toilet by daylight can be liscreetly 
faced. During the tedium of waiting there is ample time to 
observe the discrepancies between t.e alabaster forehead and 
the yellow skin whence the hair springs, betwe n ths real hair 
in front and the absolutely unauthentic puffs at the back. It 
would, we contend, be but an act of charity to soften these 
inartistic crudities by tempering the fierce light that beats upon 
them. It would be well, also, if ladies would occasionally 
reflect that severe bodily exertion 1n jorcing themselves betore 
those in front of them, not infzequently :esults in a warmth of 








war witbin ‘lorkey itself, a war in which the Mossulwan Casty}has been for some time by the Continental demand, and_/| tone in the natural skin, which accords but ill with the cool 
would be on one side and all the Slavs om the other, is more! the possibility of political difficulties, has entered upon a phage | tints of the artificial eomplexivn, —1be London World, 
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Stimulants and Poisons. 


The use of stimulacts has grower during the present genera. 

tion to an enormous extent, and is a social phenomenon which, 
whether regarded from the medical or the moral side, is foll of 
anxiety and foreboding. Itisa still darker ciroumstance that 
the present generation seers to have become familiar with the 
handling of poisons, and it would seem that poisons which sre 
of easy access as stimulants become, more frequently than we 
are aware of, the means of suicide and murder. A craving for 
stimulants natorally attends the modern life of labor and unrest. 
The whole tripod of life, to use Bicbat’s expression, is worked 
hard; an undue p e is ially put upon the nervous 
system, which seeks tion and reintc t. It is not 
so many years ago,rince the stigma of over-indulgence in 
stimulants was fastened upon the society of our time. A dis- 
tinguished physician going to a ball, made a neat calculation of 
the absolate t of alcoholic poisoning, caused by the con- 
siderable amount of champagne consumed even by young 
ladies in the course of the nigbt’s entertainment. It might, 
however, have been borne in mind by the austere medical ob- 
server that the consumption was abvormal, and bappened in 
the course of prolonged uotive service. Since then the doctors 
have bad to protest ageinst the too frequent prescription of gen- 
erous stimulants, and the public hava made some approximation 
towards the pract ce of the medical profession. If they go some- 
what less to the wine-merchant, they certainly go much more 
to the chemist. There is an increased use of drugs which are 
stimulants in the first stage, sedatives in the second, and 
poisons in the third. Those who are much sfflicted with 
neuralgic pains, a peculiarly grievous kind of suffering, think 
themselves almost obliged to make a tant panion or 
chloroform or the laudanum-bottle. There are few pereons who 
are not acquainted with instances of fatal results from careless- 
ness or ignorance in the use of such edged tools and scarcely » 
day passess without an announcement of chloral poisoning, 
accidental or designed. Again, such remedies are often used 
to superinduce sleep on an irritated brain, in forgetfulness of 
the fact that, when tbe natural remedies of air and exercise are 
neglect: d, sach bypnotics will require increasing, and will gra- 
dually fail in their effects. But forthe most part these drugs 
are used as gentle stimulants or gentle sedatives. lt has been 
stated in a medical work that many people begin their day with 
a small allowance of opium as a “pick-me-up” for its duties 
and employments. There is a club of opiologists at Paris who 
seek to realize th : sensations of the ‘English opium-eater,” and 
revive in a luxurious saloon the scene of tte Lascar smoking 
room in ‘Edwin Drood.” We know professional men who aim 
at an artificial brilliancy in their efforts by taking the moder- 
ated doses of poison which are muaivly stimulative in their 
effects. There is much irqairy respecting the Peruvian drug, 
coco, on which Weston, the Pedestrian, is supposed to have 
achieved his arduous wo k. The public hes thus grvwn accus- 
tomed to the bandling of stimulants and poisons, knows a great 
deal too much about them for its peace of mind or health of 
body, and it is no idle fear that this knowledge is not unfre- 
quently tarned to criminal uses. 

A curious incident occurred in the trial of Madeline Smith 
for murder by poisoviog, upwards of twenty years, at Glasgow. 
An: minent toxicologist was examined, and the question was 
put to him, whether there could be any peison which did not 
leave a trace. The man of science replied that he could name 
several. He was requested b to mention them accord- 
ingly, bat this he very properly declined to do, ond bia refusal 
was sanctioned by the Court. The great chemist has since said 
that he bad receivod several hundred letters asking bim to de- 
scribe the poisons which left no trace, and after attributing a 
large pine ae of them to scientific reasons, there was still a 
substantial 1esiduum which he thought were of an unsatisfac- 
tory and suspicious kind. In the present day all calm and 
scientific murder will necessarily be by poison. ‘Considered 
as one of the fine arts,” as De Quincey quaintiy put it, its 
methods grow in certainty and refinement. The action of 
poisons is regarded as a matter of enlightened curiosity, and is 
freely understood and discussed, and indeed experimentally 
tested, in geaeral circles. No doubt medical men, if they call 
in the resources of science, to prumote felonious ends of their 
own, have a coign of advantage from their special knowledge. 
This was demonstrated in the cases of Palmer and Pritchard, 
and it was also shcwn in the trial which ended on Thursday 
last, when the medical assistant, who bad so flagrantly abuse 
the opportunities of bis position, was t d to s punish 
ment that cannot be called nnjustly severe. But still the nature 
and action of drags and the comparative faciBties of obtaining 
them are ideas familiaz to the public mind. ‘The pistol and the 
knife are gone ont of fashion except among violent and vulgar 
people. The expose those who use them to detection and 
relaliation. The real finesse and the power of skilful manipu 
lation are practically limited to toxicology. é 

There ie no doubt tbat the constant handling of ,oison must 
be fertile in facilities and suggestions. The poison which is 
first a gentle stimulant becomes next an agreeable sedative and 
then kills with the certitude of an arm of precision. Opium, 
for instance, in its various preparations becomes with many 
people a constant companion, as laudanum, Battey’s solution, 
bi«wechonate ot morpbia and other forms. The tendency is for 
people to increa e the dose. Si- William Hamilton, the meta- 
pbysician, could take bis 1,0)0 drops and not be the worse for 
it. In such ca es it is very easy for a person to pass the bound- 
ary-line It is very easy for others to arsist him to pass the 
boundary-line. Then the camniative effects of poison are very 
remarkable. ‘Take that wonderful medicine, hydrate ofjchloral, 
which some years ago was thought one of the greatest discov- 
eries of our time, and was prescribed as a remedy for all kinds 
ot complaint. Inthe medical protession there is a growing 
feeling of distrust respecting it, and few medical men would 
now prescribe it in the large doses which Sir James Y. simpson, 
who mainly introduced it. was wout to administer. It acts so 
differently on different constitutions. To some it brings heaith- 
ful repose, but to others frightful torms of nightmare or insom- 
pia But there is no deubt of its cumulative effect; that it isa 
substance which 1s very slowly eliminated from the system; 
and tbat if any one daily takes large doses he is storing his 
system wiib a poison which in the end will kill. Acknowledged 




















great, and the empty form of writinga name in a druggist’s 
book is no real protection or guarantee. When the name and 
address have been written in a number of druggists’ books a 
considerable amount of poison has been collected. If it was 
worth their while, the druggists might. perhaps, be easily con- 
vinced that they had been imposed on bya false name and 
address. Medical stndents are able to get any poisons they 
want. General practitioners have their surgery, which is fre- 
quently as open and exposed as any part of the house. The 
potent medicine chlorodyne, is sold across the coanter as u - 
concernedly as? peppermint or jujube lozenges. What chemist 
would hesitate to sell the poison which would clear the kitchen 
of rats, or the anodyne which is to cure the toothache? Asa 
tale, people are careful about loaded guns, but cereless about 
poisons as deadly as firearms. Jt cannot be too much impressed 
upon thoughtless people, that they stould only use these things 
under medical sanction and advice, and that all thuse who have 
such articles in their possession should be most tious and 


opinion is that if she hus corresponded with ‘him for a whole 
year without being eneaged to him, she has done ‘‘a very indeli- 
cate thing” It is difficult 'o say what is or what is not an 
indelicate thing, when young ladies consult by the penny post, 
an anonymous gentlemen as to the meggots in their noses and 
the precise period of the day at which they bad best take a 
little cooling medicine. ‘“M. E.’’ is even more candid than ber 
comp:nions, Apparently, she bas written to ask whether it is 
or ig not @ proper proceeding on her part to sit io tbe dark with 
her ‘‘young man”’ and let him kiss her while be smokes his 
pipe. The opixion of an editor on thie knotty point is emivent- 
ly judicious, With a gravity worthy of Bupsby, be opines that 
“if the young lady did not like the kisses very much tbe would 
not allow them to be given,” and that if she docs not like the 
tobacco, she bad better object to it. Somewhat more question- 
able advice is given to “Nellie,” who is told that ‘a good deal 
depends upon a girl's disposition and charavter,” but that 





guarded in taking care of them. ‘This may be a security against 
temptation and careleseneas; but when tbere is the fell persiat- 
ent intention to murder, it is hard, indeed, to provide the neces- 
sary cefenses. It is almost impossible to watch against trea on 
on the hearth. It ia commonly said that the facility of acienti- 
fic poisoning is accompanied by a corresponding facility of 
detection, but the sequence is only occasional Such a death as 
that of Mr. Bravo yudicates foul play, but the difficulty of trac- 
ing the fowl play is excegsive, There is reason to tear that 
murder: f this kind is more common than might be supposed. 
‘There are deaths by poison which are hardly suspected, or where 
the suspicions are so lacking Jin legal proof, that they are not 
put into Jegal shape or brought before the public eye. We do 
not wish to be alarmists, or think that the epoch of Locusta or 
Lucretia Borgia or De Brinvilliers is upon us. But it is evident 
that there is a free and unrestrained use and handling of pois- 
ons, upon which, in all interests, some rostraint ought to b- 
imposed; and that in addition there is an abominable and 
frizhtfal kind of crime increasing i» our midst which should 
be watched with all the vigilance of medical science and law.— 
London World, June 7th. 


Singular Conversations With Young Ladies. 


There are several journals issued in London which chiefly 
appeal to ladies, and whose editors enter into familiar and con- 
fideutinl personal communication with their readers: To most 
of the latter the great tronble in life appears to be the proper 
management of the bair—a matter upon which it would seem 
that editorial opinion is very much divided. ‘Rosebud” is 
advised by one editor to damp her bair with beer, or a little 
gum-water, and to curl it in silk or rags, which are better than 
paper, as being less likely to break it.’ If it is really a practice 
with young ladies to damp their hair with gum-water, aud roll 
it up in rags, it is easy to it * ther editor should 
feel jt necessary to provide his readers with a formula for ‘‘a 
becoming nightcap, after the pattern originally used by the 
Empress of the French '’ ‘‘A Subscriber’ is arsured that she 
cannot brush her hair too frequently with cold water, and that a 
mixture in equa! paris of rum and castor-oil rubbed into the 
roots will strengthen it very wuch. ‘Violet Rose’ is warned 
that if she persists in washing ber tresses with warm soda and 
water, in the hope of making them lighter, she is ‘‘flying in the 
face ot nature,’’ and that ‘ tbeir natural color will better accord 
with the complexion then any artificial tint.’ One editor ia not 
altegether in accord with other authorities as to the proper 
treatment of the head, for he advises a jadicions mixture of 
camphor and borax to be applied with a small piece of flannel. 
This elegant compound, it appears, ‘‘removes scruf, and does 
not make the hair sticky," in which respect it must certainly 
have the advantage over beer. Next in interest to the bair 
seems to rank the complexion. ‘‘Helen” is recommended to 
use elder-flower lotion, while in the same number “Rose A.” is 
advised to plaster her face with oatmeal powder. To “Bella” it 
is solemnly suggested, that she should put plenty of cold cream 
on her face at nightand take a little cooling medicine in the 
morning. The same emivent authority comes nearly to the 
truth in his answer to ‘‘Marian,” who. possibly being divided in 
her opinion between cold cream on the one hand, and an oat 
meal poultice on the other, has apphed to him to resolve her 
doubts. In most cases, she is assured, the more simply persons 
live, the better is their health, and consequently their cum- 
plexion. ‘‘Rich gravies and stimulants in all forms should be 
very sparingly used; out-door exercise and plenty of fresh air 
and bathing will sere @ youthful appearanco longer than 
anytbing else.” hat sort of effect would be produced ona 
youthfal appearance by out-door exercise and bathing during 
the day and oatmeal poultices and cold cream at night, we are 
not told. Evidently, however, the art of managing the com. 
plexion bas ~ot yet become an exact science. Oue authority 
somewhat diffi ently suggests the application of a flaid which 
be describes asa ‘‘depilatory,” but he candidly confesses his con- 
viction that none of the prescriptions are altogether satisfactory 
Although the same editor informs ‘‘Helen” that he basa never 
heard of whiskey being rubbed on the face, it is yet within the 
bounds of possibility that whiskey may be a ‘‘depilatory,” and it 
would probably do less harm if rubbed on the face than if 
taken internally. A number of young ladies are sorely troubled 
about their teeth, although it is interesting to notice that the 
teeth hold quite a secondary position to the hair. They are 
advised in most cases to use camphorated chalk, although one 
or two of the editors incline towards powdered charcoal. The 
greatest difficulty of all appears to be caused by an insidi 








se en is “not too young to be engayed, as arule.” “Neilic” 
is also informed that up to twenty-five ber eyelashes may be 
clipped wita advantage, but after that age they shon!d be “only 
just tipped.” When a young lady damps her hair with beer to 
make it curl and rubs her nose with gin to extirpate maggots, 
and takes editorial advice as to the age at which she may safely 
be engaged, and the propriety of allowing her admirer to sit 
witb her in the dark and divide his attentions between herself 
and his pipe, we may safely conclude that ste has an ambition 
to adopt the manners and habits of what is known as good 
society. We are conseqaently not surprised to find that “(Qara- 
doc” wants to know “whether it isa breach of etiq ette for a 
young gentleman to raie bis hat when meeting a young lady 
in the street, to whom he bas not been introduced, but who has 
occupied the same pew with him for eighteen months.” ‘The 
editor is of opinion that co-tenancy of a pew ‘formes in itself no 
ground whatever for an introduction.” We are inde»ted to 
the same eminent authority for the information that ‘the 
bigbest and most refined facial beauty is to be found, es a rale, 
in the English women of the u,per cluss,’’ If sv, we can only 
presume that Engtish women of the upper class do not damp 
their hair with beer or plaster their faces with oatmeal and cold 
cream, — London Examiner. 





Littie Jacx.—I saw my wife pull out the bo'tom 
drawer of the old bureau this evening, and I went softly out and 
wandered up and down until I knew she had shut it up and gone 
to her sewing. We have sowe things laid away in thut drawer 
which the gold of kings could not buy, and yet they are relics 
which grieve us until both our hearts are sore. 1 baveu't dared 
look at them for a year, but I remember each article. There 
are two worn shoer, a little chip bat with part of the brim gone, 
some stockings, pautaloons a coat, two or three epools, bits of 
broken crockery, a whip, and ;everal toye, Wife, poor thing, 
goes to that drawer every day of her life, aud prais over it and 
lets her tears fall npon the precious artic] 8, but { dare not go. 
Sometimes we speak of Little Jack, but not often. It has been 
a long time but somehow we can’t get over grieving. : ome. 
times, when we rit alone of an evening, I writing and she sew- 
ing, a child in the street will call out as our boy used to and we 
will both start up with beating hearts and a wild hope, only to 
find the darkness more of a burden than ever. It is still and 
quiet now. 1 look up to the window where his blue eyes us d 
to sparkle at my coming, but he is not there, I listen for bis 
pattering feet, bis merry shout, and bis ringing langh; but 
there is no sound. Thereis no one to search wy pockets aud 
tease me for presents, andT never find the chairs turued over, 
the broom down, or ropes tied to the door-knobs. I want some 
one to tease me for my knife; to ride on my sheulders, to lose 
my axe; to follow me to the gate whe. I go, and be there to 
meet me when I come; to call *‘good night” from the little bed 
nowempty. And wife she misses bim stili more. Here are no 
little feet to wasb,no prayers to say, no voice teasing for lumps of 
sugar, or sobbing with the pain of a hurt toe; and she would 
give ber own life, almost, to awake at midnight and look across 
to the crib and see our boy there as he used tote. So we pre- 
serve our relics, and when we ure dead, we hope that etrangers 
will bandle them tenderly, even if they shed no tears over them. 





European Miscellanies. 


A Srvussorn Suicipx.—They are not very lively 
people in Saffulk, but it appears tbat wheu one of the natives 
contemplates suicide the resclution is carried out in a very 
thorough manner. In a small village intbat countrya few days 
since a tradesman’s wife got up in the night, and, bavin: proceed- 
ed some distance from ber house placed balf a pound of gunpow.- 
der.in‘a circle round ber and set fire to it, but it did vot injure her, 
She then proceeded to he: shop, obtained a pound canister of 
gnopowder, placed it 1n a bucket, and beld ber head over it and 
set fire to it. ‘The result was that the outhouse was blown to 
pieces, and the woman frightfully burned ubout the face. She 
next p d asb ker's knife, and stabbed berself in the 
throat, strange to way this energetic femule is sti!! living; but, 
as she is under medical care, she need not give vp all hopes of 
extinction, for the doctor will probably finish the work for her 
which sbe seems to have commenced so vigorously.—*‘ London 
Court Circular.” 
Ricuarp Bitvet, chief boatsman of the Queen’s coast- 
guard, at Lydd, Dungeness, England, aud coxwaiu of the Ife 
boat, has received a medal and a purse for per evering in the 
rescue of seventeen persens from the wreck ofa Russfau bars cff 








enemy to female beanty, euphemistically designated as ‘black 
specks on the nose,’’ but which another editor somewhat more 
bluntly designates as ‘ skiu maggots.” He has heard that the 
best way of extirpating these invaders is to ‘‘wash the nose with 
gin and to leave it to dry in the air " Another editor is sowe- 
what sounder on this point, his view being that ‘‘the best cos- 
metics are soap and water, a coarse towel and pleuty of exer 
cise” ‘tbere are some evils, however, to which even these 
remedies are unequal, and one anthority trankly owns that he 
‘does not know of anything to prevent the face from perspiring 
whilst dancing.” What may be called the etiyuette of courtship 
is another matter upon which the opinion of the editor is habit- 
ually taken. ‘‘Eilen" hesitates between accepting the offers of 





deaths from this source have lately become alarmingly freq 
If the poison. has been so skilfully administered thet the oveie 
flowing drop is the latest fuctor of a long reries, the detection 
becomes exceedingly difficult. Doubtless, too, accidental death 
bas been produced this way, and so naturally that it bas not 
been suspected to be accedeatal. Such irritant {poisons as 
artenic and antimony are easy of letsction; but for the poisone: 
they have the counterbalancing advantages that they are easily 
cbtainable from other sources thau chemists’ shops, end imitate 
the general symptoms of a very numerous order cf diseases, 
In such @ poison as strychnine the tetanus is an anmistakable 
symptom, and it seems to have been very rarely used since 
Palmer aod Dove vulgarized it. ; F 

The facilities for obtaining possession of poison are alarmingly 





two , and ber philosopter and guide, having bad all the 
ciroum tanoes laid before him, advises ber that one of the two 
is “the more eligible.” Another correspondent wants to know 
whether it is ‘“‘proper” or not for a young ludy to write love. 
letters to a young gentleman, and is solemnly admonished that, 
* without an engagement, such a course is most improper and 
indiscreet " ‘*Nellie’’ is told thet a yonng lady ought not to set 
berself pointedly to work to win a young gentleman's affections. 
‘She most not Iet him see that he bas made avy impression 
upon her heart.” ‘Bella’ 1s more sternly dealt with. A gentle- 
man has corresponded with herfor a year, expressing deep 
affection, and has then abraptly p d the di ti 

the correspondence, 
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nee of| ond lord and master, whose party, too proved the stronger, and 
“Bella” wants to know whether she ougbt| they harried her away, leaving only her bonnet in possession of 
‘to let him alone’’—a somewhat eignifoant phrase, The editor's | her friends from Glasgow, 


on the 18h of May, during a tremendvuusyae. She 
was seen a8 early as 3a. M., Lut there were not sufficient bands 
hear to man the lile boat; so Billett manned the coxust gu id 
gaily with five hands besides biwself, and tried to launch ber. 
Such a heavy sea broke over the boat that it threw ber rigbt on 
top of the crew, who, aided by their cork belts, regeined te 
shore and tried again. ‘I’ succeeded in reaching the vasel 
after a desperate struggle?even when alongside one of the men 
was wasbed overboard and rescued with extreme difficulty. They 
took the master and wife from the ship's stern and returned saice, 
Sofficient men then mustered to man the life boat und filteen 
more huan beings were rescued from a watery grave. 


Six Montss Aco.—A young woman about eighteen 
years of age, was found guilty of bigamy at Vandee, Scutiand, 
and sentence! to six months impri-ou.nent. H-r senteuce, 
having expired, her mother, with her brotheis and sisters, and a 
few relatives of her first husband who resides in Glasgow, were 
at the gate of Dundee prison in acab, waiting to convey the girl 
to ber firs! husband, who resides in Glasgow. he second bus- 
band, a burly mason, belonging to Dandre, was also waiting 
with a few friends for the woman who had suffered so severely 
for marrying bim. On the young woman making her appearance, 
she was seized by each of the parties, who made strong efforts 
to get possession uf ner She seemed inclined to favor ver sec- 
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CHAPTER V. (Continued). 


ing. The heavy doors between the offices 
had been kept carefully closed, and no 
one but Dodson had since passed through 
them. As to questioning Dodson, it 
would be just as much use to question 
the. baize door. He was always a taci- 
turn old man, holding the young clerks 
under his authority in profound con- 
tempt. However, in spite of his glum re- 
plies to such observations as they hazard- 
ad, it was evident enough there was some- 
thing wrong. ‘The old man was pale and 
trembling, and an observant youngster af- 
firmed that he had been erying. 

It was six o’elock when Captain Alden 
entered, and now it was eight, and still 


neither the Captain nor Mr. Livingston 
had shown themselves. There was cer- 
tainly something very mysterious. They 
felt it instinctively, in spite of the bar- 
ren evidence; and though they had been 
kept so late, instead of fussing and fu- 
ming, as was usually the case when the 
had to-work overtime, they rejoiced. 
Above all things, they wanted to know 
what was the matter. 
However, they were not to be gratified. 
A few minutes after eight, D n dis- 
missed them. 
A little after ten o'clock Dodson went 
out and called a cab, and then, at length, 
the secretary came forth, leaning on Cap- 
= Alden’s arm. : Mclinging” 
t was wrong to say leaning—“clingi 
would better express the utter helpless- 
ness that marked Mr. Livingston’s every 
movement. He walked with the feeble, 
tottering gait of adecrepid old man, 
Since he had entered the office that af- 
ternoon, ten years of suffering seemed to 
have been added to his age. He was 
ghastly pale, and there was a great black 
swelling on his forehead, where he had 
struck himself against the desk when he 
fell senseless on the floor. 
He trembled perceptibly, and his li 
twitched and worked in a strange 
alarming manner. The Captain was very 
pale, too, and very grave. Even while he 
was lavishing every care on the invalid, 
he seemed following some painful train 
of thought. Old Dodson came behind 
them, his old, lined face working with 
emotion. They entered the cab, and in 
utter silence the pests poomaten to Madi- 
son ——. It had been previously ar- 
ranged that Captain Alden should go_ in 
first and tell Mrs. Livingston that her 
husband had been suddenly taken ill. It 
was absolutely necessary to prepare her 
for the change in him. 

The first question, to the servant, as the 
cab drove up to the door, was whether 
Gerard had yet returned. The Captain 
asked it while the father sank back in the 
furthest corner of the vehicle, as if he 
dreaded to hear the answer. 

“No; Mr. Gerard had not come in yet,” 
the man replied. 

With a great sigh of relief, Captain Al- 
den pushed past him, and, without wait- 
ing for any announcement, ran up to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Livingston lifted 
her head, languidly, at the noisy opening 
of the door, Lotta was at the piano, but 
she stopped in her song. The look on 
the Captain's face awoke her fears, and 
the first thought was for her lover, 

“Is anything the matter with Regi- 
nald?” she gasped, in a low voice, advanc- 
ing to the Captain. 

Captain Alden, even in that moment of 
anxiety, could not be heedless of her love 
for his idolized son. He gave her a re- 
assuring smile. 

“Reginald is well enough,” he answered. 
“It is not of him I came to speak.” 

Lotta breathed again, although she 
knew that some trouble was at hand, 

“Your father has been taken ill,” said 
Captain Alden, gently, not giving her 
time for further question. “He is below, 
inacab. [ thonght it best to prepare 
you before he came in.” 

Mrs. Livingston had by this time risen 
from her sofa. She had heard what Cap- 
tain Alden had said, although, uncon- 
sciously he had lowered his voice. But 
love for her husband had sharpened the 
usually heedless ears, and strengthened 
the nerveless limbs. The lounging, list- 
less, affected woman was by his wide be- 
fore he had finished speaking, and naw 
held his arm with an 7 of pain and 
fear as great as had been Lotta’s in the 
first moment of uncertainty 





Beyond these two facts they knew noth- - 
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At the bare thought of her husband ill 
and helpless, her old love flared up. For 
his sake, she could throw aside all her 
fine, ladyish airs, and be only the loving, 
anxious wife. 

She would have run down stairs to he 
the first to receive him, but the Captain 
stopped her. He feared the shock would 
be too great. It was in vain that Mrs. 
Livingston, in the wilfulness of her ter- 
ror, insisted. He was firm. For his sake, 
and her own, she must remain where she 
was. Not the slightest excitement must 
be displayed before him. When he was 
safely placed in the library, and she by 
that time had grown calm, she should go 
to him. 

Perforce the lady submitted to the 
strorg will of the Captain; and while he 
went down again to see to the safe en- 
trance of the invalid, Lotta busied her- 
self in soothing her mother. 

Mr. Livingston did not look nearly so 
ill and changed seated in his arm-chair by 
the library table,as he did tottering 
across his office, or shrinking back into 
the darkest corner of the cab. 

Mrs. Livingston thought the Captain 
had alarmed her unnecessarily, and was 
beginning a complaint; but he cut her 
words short-time was running on. Ger- 
ard might be home at any minute, and 
before his return it was necessary that 
husband and wife should be left in pain- 
ful conference together. 

Mr. Livingston had insisted on telling 
his wife himself the cause of his seizure, 
in spite of Captain Alden’s entreaties that 
he should delegate the task to him. 

But none knew, as he did, the idolizing 
love of the mother for herson. The 
blow that — over her was terrible 
enough; he only could prepare her to re- 
ceive it. 

The Captain and Dodson accordingly 
retired. Lotta stood hesitatingly on the 
staircase as they passed from the library. 
But there was nothing in the looks of 
either that invited her to come to them, 
and so, half-abashed, she went up-stairs 
again, while they went into the dining- 
room, and cl the door. 

It seemed to Lotta as if ages had passed 
away, while she sat solitary inthe great, 

room, listening for any sound. A 
st silence seemed to have fallen on 
the Sole household, as if they felt the 
atmosphere of impending trouble. The 
servants spoke in whispers, and when an 
organ-grinder began his hideous melody 
before the windows, one of them went out 
and sent him away. 

Still there was no summons from the 
library. The house was still as death. 

It was an inexpressible relief to Lotta 
when she heard the click of Gerard's 
latch-key in the hall door. She ran 
down stairs, and met him before he had 
got half-way across the hall. 

Poor Lotta! She was not the only one 
who heard the click of that a 
but she was the only one to whom the 
sound was weleome. She was the only 
one who ran forward to meet the new 
comer. 

But Lotta was checked in her intention 
of being the one to break first to Gerard 
the news of her father’s illness. Before 
she came up to him, with hand still out- 
stretched, she stopped short, as if trans- 
fixed. She did not exclaim, but she stood 
perfectly still, while a strange fear grew 
in her eyes. She uttered never a word— 
neither did Gerard. He saw the change 
on her countenance, and knew it was 
eaused by his own appearance. He 
by her--not angrily as in the morning— 
not hastily, as if he would fain be alone; 


but dull, heavily, drearily, as if the ur- 
den that he dragged with him was great 
enough to drown thought of all besides. 

He would have passed up-stairs; but 
the dining-room door os and Cap- 
tain Alden came out. He laid his hand 
heavily on Gerard's shoulder, and was 
about to speak. But he a short, 
as Lotta had done. The wild, haggard 
misery of that young face was startling. 
The words he meant to speak died 
on his lips. He was silent for a moment; 
then, as Gerard stood without sound or 
motion, like some marble statue, but for 
the living agony written on every fea- 
ture, he said, in a tone that was almost in- 
distinct from emotion, “You must go to 
the library at once; you father wants 

ou.” 

Still Gerard spoke not. He glanced in 
the dining-room, and saw Dodson leaning 
against the mantel, the tears streaming 
down his old, worn cheeks. That sight 
told him the ‘worst had happened. A 
shiver ran a his frame, he stag- 
gered, and struck against the door-post. 

Still he did not swoon or faint; nature 
was young and strong within him. He 
had endured that ay Brief. despair, re- 
morse, and still he st trong, erect. 

The slight noise of his entrance must 
have penetrated the privacy of the li- 
brary; for at the moment when Gerard 
staggered, the door opened, and his 
mother called out to him to “Come— 

jou instantly, if he would not send her 
” 


Bhe touched the wrong chord—a half- 





daenant expression appeared 


on the yo - 
man’s face. The wrong that he had that 


night received aJmost rendered him in- 
sensible of the wrong that he had done. 
He had suffered so terribly, that the suf- 
fering he inflicted was almost justi- 
fied. At least, it was not for his mother 
to reproach him, for she had urged him 


He entered the room, her fretful ex- 


clamations still sounding in his ears; 
then the door closed behind him, and 
the group of listeners turned away, dread- 
ing what the next sound might be. 

tta could not go up-stairs, and sit in 
that solitary suspense again. She looked 
re at Captain Alden, and he 

nded to her mute appeal. 

e drew her from the spot where she 
had stood as if rooted ever since her 
brother's entrance, and led her into the 
dining-room. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, feebly. 
a I not know?” - 

The Captain shook his head. 

“It is not for me totell you,” he said. 
“And even yet we may be wrong; our 
suspicions may be false.” 

“Suspicions?” Lotta murmured, in a 
faint voice. 

“Be patient, my child!” he said kindly. 
“You will learn all the trouble soon 
enough.” 

Patient, Lotta sat, burying her face be- 
tween her . The silence was op- 
pressive; nosound broke the stillness, 


save the oy ale clock. 
At last the li ~door ned; there 
‘was’a noise as of some one falling, within. 


Hasty, uneven steps ascended the stair- 
case; they heard Gerard’s door slammed 
eT and locked, and then all was 


Lotta uncovered her face to listen more 
intently. She half rose from her seat, 
but the Captain held her down. 

“Not yet,” he said, sternly. “Wait till 
Tcall you.” Then he went into the li- 
jor and there was death-like silence as 

ore. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BANISHED 


While, to the anxious listeners in the 
dining-room, the silence of the library 
Si aridp beiaiantiindetian 

ere—quietly, no 4 out 
or exclamation—which vethad the 
hearts of the wretched actors in them, 
and left a mark behind never to be erased. 

Quiet, motionless, save for the involun- 


I 


tary twitches of the y sat Mr. 
Livingston. His childish, querulous wife 


had become subdued in his presence, and 


fe) "7 

stool at his feet, hiding her face in her 
clasped hands as they rested on his knee; 
and in this fashion she remained, while he 
made her understand the cause of his 
trouble—and prepared her for the scene 
that was yet to come. 

And so they sat together waiting for 
the sound that should herald their son’s 
arrival—the sound that poor Lotta had 
welcomed as a relief! 

When those two heard it, sitting there 
together, it caused a strange, cold thrill 
torunthrough their frames, and Mrs. 
Livingston shook and trembled. The 
ordeal that was at hand was, indeed, ter- 


rible. 

At her husband’s word she rose, and 
went to the door to call Gerard. Her 
weak nature, as we know, betrayed itself 
in her first ill-judged wo which 
roused the spirit of rebellion it should 
have been her greatest object to allay. 

Some of the pain had from Ger- 
ard’s countenance when he ap: be- 
fore his father, and anger taken its 
place; he felt resentful for the indul- 
gence that had brought him to sucha 
or pa Even his father’s evident illness 

id not altogether banish his angry feel- 
~y He knew he was the cause of it; 
and yet he felt as if he had been more 
sinned against than sinning. 

At the first moment of his entrance, 
Mr. Livingston closed his eyes, as if his 
anguish was greater than he could bear. 
Then he rallied; and, thrusting out his 
hand as if he would arrest Gerard’s 
nearer approach, he looked at him in- 
tensely. “Can this possibly be true, Ger- 
ard?” he said. 

“Can what be true?” cried Gerard, 


~——. 
“Mr. Livingston was silent a moment, 
while Mrs. Livingston sobbed aloud. 

“Answer me before Heaven, Gerard— 
have you abstracted five thousand dollars 
from my office desk to-da 

Again a momentary silence. “Yes, it 
is true that 1 b some money from 
he desk to-day, sir,” said Gerard, in a 

arsh voice. “l expected to be able to 
replace it almost immediately; but now 
that recoils on me like all the rest,’ he 
muttered, in a lower tone. 

“Borrowed!” groaned the father. “Do 
you know what you have done? Do you 
understand the consequences of your ac- 
thon? 


Gerard turned more deadly pale. “Sure- 





1y youcan repiace it tor a time, sir, or 
hide. the deficiency? A night’s luck, and 
I shall be able to replace it.” : 

Mr. Livingston rose, tottering, from his 
chair, leaning heavily upon the table. 
“Gambler!—unprincipled, dissolute gam- 
bler!” he said. “Never again will | call 
you son of mine! From this day, ey go 
forth into the. world a stranger; ah! and 
before you go I will tell you what you 
have done, so that you may carry the bit- 
er memory with you to yourgrave. May 
tbe it may save you from some greater 
crime. You have made yonr mother and 
sister beggars, and you have sent me to 
die in Ludlow Street jail!” 

Gerard drew a long, catching breath. 
“Cannot you prevent it from being 
known?” he asked. 

“Prevent it from being known? It is 
known already! I cannot replace it. My 
creditors are pressing even now. For 
your mother’s sake, and to supply your 
wicked extravagance, T have sunk deep 
in debt. Lcan stave off ruin no longer; 
this day’s work completes it. Your sis- 
ter’s life is marred by your crime; your 
mother is sent into the streets a beggar. 
and I, not beggared only, but dishonored; 
Heavens, that I should have lived to see 
stich a day!” 

Gerard, no longer angry and defiant, 
seemed to collapse before the passionate 


upbraidings of -his unhappy father. He 


remained perfectly silent; not a word of 
Daly when his father staggered ‘light 
when his father ered slight- 
ly, and seemed about eet he align a 
movement to assist him. But Mr. Liv- 
ingston repulsed his aid. “Go!” he mur- 
mured; “go at once! Do you wish to 
gloat ad eyes on the misery you have 
caused?” 

Then Gerard sank upon his knees _be- 
side his father's chair. “I will go,” he 
said faintly; “I will never come to dis- 

race you again; only do not send me 
rom you in anger, father; let me, at least, 
take your hand once more.” 

But Mr. Livingston shook his head, 
feebly. “She stands between us,” he 
murmured, pointing to his wife; “save 
her, and I will forgive you.” 

Save her from the consequences of his 
evil deed! If at .that moment Gerard 
could have saved her, at the expense of 
his own life, he would have done so. = 
now that he comprehended fully all that 
he had done, the er with which he 
had tried to defend himself faded. He 
saw the gulf to which he had dragged all 
who belonged to him. The cruelty 
which had been shown to him he could no 
— regard as an excuse for his own 
guilt. 


“Can you save her” his father asked, 
hoarsely; as if, even at the last moment, 
he thought some miracle might be 
wrought to save that dear one. 

Gerard shook his head, and his father 
fell back drearily into his chair. 

“Go!” he repeated. “Go! I can endure 


no more!” 
Gerard rose, staggering, to his feet. No 
supplications would avail. As his father 


said, his mother’s fate stood between them. 
He held out his hand, as if mutely taking 
farewell of his father, who seemed fast 
sinking into ao og 6 
Then he turned to the weak woman, 
who sat crying quietly. Fortunately, the 
full extent of her unhappiness was be- 
ond her p; her sorrow for her hus- 
and her son confused her as to the 
breach that had grown between them. 
She neither entreated her husband for 
Gerard, nor blamed Gerard for his crime. 
She seemed stupefied. 
Gerard clas: his arms round her 
neck, and she passively received his em- 


lo i 
“Say you forgive me, mother!” he cried. 
“Kiss me, and say good-bye!” 
y i him, in a dull, senseless kind 
way. 


ry: 

“Good-bye!” she said, faintly. 

“Say you forgive me!” he insisted; 
still holding her with a kind of threaten- 
ing fierceness. 
hin fergive you!” she repeated, after 


Then Gerard kissed her again, glanced 
once more towards his father, who turned 
away as if he would not meet his gaze, 
and strode towards the door. Before he 
closed it, the poor mother fell fainting on 
the floor. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SAVED FROM DISHONOR. 


The sound of Gerard’s agitated exit, 
and the simultaneous fall, warned the 
— that it was time for him to inter- 

ere. 

He opened the door gently. 

Mrs. Livingston lay on the floor, in- 
sensible; but her face still bore testimony 
to the suffering she had undergone. 

. Livingston was in his arm-chair as 
he had left him. The blessing of uncon- 
sciousness had not been granted him, It 
was scarcely possible for mortal counten- 
ance to look more terrible in its suffering 
than his did when they brought him 
home: aad vet. now. Captain Alden saw 
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unat Iresn ines nad been written.on the 
gray foreliead, and the eyes were deeper 
sunken. : 

He seemed relieved to see the Captain; 
but, true to the mainspring of his whole 
life,-his first action was to beseech aid for 
his prostrate wife. 

e@ Captain raised her in his arms, as 
if she had been a child, and laid her care- 
fully upon a sofa. 

6 opened the window, to let the fresh 

air kiss her poor, shrunken face, and 

rinkled her with some strong restora- 

tive that was at hand. While waiting for 

the effect of his ministrations, he turned 
to Mr. Livingston. 

“Is it as we feared?” he asked, in a low 
voice. He felt it was cruel to ask the 

mestion; he was keenly alive tothe 

ather’s acute shame; his own delicate 
sense of honor even magnified the suf- 
ferings of the unhappy man, but it was 
——, for him to know the actual 
truth. hile he had been keeping this 
dreary watch in the dining-room, he had 
been revolving many things in his own 
mind. The one end and aim of all his re- 
flections was to help his friend in his mis- 
fortunes—screen the son’sguilt—and, by 
so doing, save the honor of the family, 
and make it still possible for him to re- 
ceive the daughter as his son’s wife. 

That it was intensely painful for him 
to be any way mixed up with such dis- 
honor, need not be said; but inald’s 
happiness was the object of his life, and 
he knew his son’s nature well enough to 
know that no misfortunes caused by 
others would ever make him forsake Lot- 
ta. Even should he so far respect his 
father’s will as to break off the engage- 
ment, he would remain true to her. Cap- 
tain Alden judged him by himself, and 
in so doing he judged rightly. 

For Reginald’s sake, then, Gerard’s 
guilt-must be concealed. 

For all reply to — Alden’s ques- 
tion, Mr. Livingston bowed his head. 

Andthen, for some moments, neither 
spoke, The Captain continued his min- 
istrations to Mrs. Livingston, which were 
beginning to produce their effect. Soon 
the lady opened her eyes; and as, after 
the first vague, wondering look, they fell 
upon her husband, and the misery cf full 
eonsciousness once more settled upon her 
face, the Captain feared that they would 
have a scene of tears and lamentations. 
But, for once in her life, Mrs. Livingston 
was brave; and she sat up and listened 
quietly, as the Captain spoke in alow 
voice to her husband. think I see a 
way to save you from the worst conse- 
quences of this affair,” he began. 


Mr. Livingston lifted his head a little, 
and gave a look of inquiry. 

“The bond between us is great now,” 
the Captain went on. “You may listen 
to me without seraple, and accept what 
I offer without fear of obligation; for 
what I do, I do for my boy’s sake!” 

Still Mr. Livingston listened, without 
making any sign. 

“In one way and another, I have straped 
together five thousand dollars,” continued 
Captain Alden. “I intended it for a wed- 
ding present to our children, but now the 
best present I can make them is to save 

our honor. You shall have the money 
y noon to-morrow, if till then the loss 
can be concealed. What do you say?” 

Mr. Livingston said nothing. His head 
sank lower, and, for the first time since 
he had know of his disgrace, he wept 
freely. 

Mrs. Livingston roused toa pitch of 
emotion of which one would searcely have 
considered her capable, got up from her 
sofa, and came and knelt humbly before 
the Captain—once the object of her bitter 


rm. 

“Bless you!” she murmured. “May 
you be rewarded for your goodness! Do 
= hear, John?” she went on, la whore 

ds on the trembling ones of her hus- 
band. “You will be saved. Noone will 
know of this miserable matter.” 

With an effort, Mr. Livingston checked 
his sobs: “I accept your noble offer,” he 
murmured. “May your son reward you 
for they mercy tu mine.” 

“And now tell me how yon have parted 
with your son?” asked the Captain, with 
some hesitation. 

This question renewed too keenly the 
remembrance of that parting. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s tears began to flow afresh. 

“We have parted forever!” replied the 
father, in a low voice. 

Captain Alden was silent; his thin lips 
twitched convulsively. He was thinking 
what would be his feelings if he had to 
speak thus of Reginald. 

“May Itell him what has been ar- 
ranged?” he asked, gently. “The boy has 
sinned, but his punisl«sent is heavy, The 
knowledge of your safety will be a com- 
fort to him.” 

Mr. Livingston writhed. Even ere Ger- 
ard had left the room, he had yearned for 
one last embrace. If Gerard had asked 
again, he would not have been refused; 
but he had gone out and made no further 
effort. He saw no sign of the inner work- 
ings of his father’s heart; and so, deenlv 








pouitent, Vul MOL WHOLY Without pitter- 
ness, he had left him. 

The Captain was quicker at understand- 
ing the poasting of paternal love than 
Gerard had been. “I will speak to him,” 
he said; “and tell him he may come to 
say good-bye again. Can you bear the 
agitation, do you think?” 

Mr. Livingston bowed his head. He 
would have borne anything for the sake 
of telling his son that he forgave him, 
though henceforth, they must live as 
strangers, 

Mrs, Livingston clutched eagerly at 
the Captain’s offer. “Poor boy!” she kept 
murmuring between her sobs, 

Once more, husband and wife were left 
alone together; but before Captain Alden 
sought Gerard, he went to Lotta. 

Poor Lotta—the one generally over- 
looked; her future father-in-law bad not 
forgotten her. He knew that Lotta felt 
her own fate trembling in the balance, 
while such dire whisperings were rife 
about her brother. 

She spraiig up to meet him when he 
entered, as if he was her only support. 
Her eyes ‘asked their question plainly 
enough. 

= Alden closed the door carefally, 
and then, in presence of r Dodson, 
who still stood by the mantel, he told her 
of the day’s burden of guilt and shamé.. 

Lotta could searcely be made to ¢com- 
prehend if. Gerard a thief! Gerard ban- 
ished from home. 

After a few soothing words to her, the 
Captain explained to Dodson that five 
thousand dollars was forthcoming to_ re- 
place the money missing from the desk, 
and that the secret being know only to 
so few, it was hoped that it would never 
become public. 

Though he did not oy et he fur- 
nished the money, both Dodson and Lotta 
understood it at once. Lotta’ seized the 
browned, weather-beaten hand, and cov- 
ered it with fervent kisses, The Captain’s 
eyes glistened with emotion. His heart 
was greatly drawn to this young girl: 

He soon recovered himself, and, bidding 
her goto her parents, he hastened up- 
stairs. 

The Captain had been hard worked that 
day; but his stout heart never failed where 
duty was to be done. 

This last task he shrank from more than 
all the rest. He had always had an in- 
stinctive aversion to Gerard, and though 
he pitied him intensely, and had ple 
his cause with genuine emotion with his 
father, he revolted from speaking with 
him on the subject of his crime; and he 
felt fally convinced that Gerard would be 
equally loth to listen to him. However, 
it must be done. It should not be his 
fault if Gerard left his father’s house 
without forgiveness, and a. blessing to 
help him on his way. If from false deli- 
cacy he shrank from telling him of his 
own good deed, which was to save the 
whole family, Gerard, in his ignorance, 
and from sheer remorse, might be driven 
on to blacker crimes. So reasoning, he 
slowly mounted the stairs. 

At the moment that he reached the top, 
Gerard’s door opened, and he came out 
with haf and coat on, and a small bag in 
his hand, 

He had been prompt, then, to take his 
father at his word. 

Gerard started at seeing the Captain, 
and was going to pass him without speak- 

ng; but the Captain laid his hand upon 
his arm. “I have afew words to say to 
you,” he said. “For your own sake, do 
not refuse to hear me.” 

A‘ter a moment's hesitation, Gerard 
turned back, and led the way into his 
room in silence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEPARTURE OF THE OUTCAST. 


There was an awkward pause at first, as 
the two men stood face toface. The 
Captain did not know how to begin, and 
Gerard would not help him. rard’s 
heart was a prey to a storm of contending 
emotion. Anger, bitterness, regret,shame, 
and despair, contended for mastery. To 
the longest day of _his life he would rue 
the misery he had brought upon his pa- 
rents; and yet, even at this hour of: su- 
preme sorrow and repentance, the fact of 
the foolish indulgence of his mother, and 
the weakness of his father in concealing 
from them all,the true state of his affairs, 
stood out 7—_ and clear before him, and 
excused, if it did not mitigate, his crime. 
Of the cruelty of the woman who had 
led him on, only at length to laugh at the 
results of her coqnetry, he did not as yet 
dare suffer himself to think. There isa 
limit to the capacity of the human mind 
for suffering, and unconscionsly Gerard 


protected himself from his own misery. 

And so Gerard, full of his own troubles, 
stood silent before the Captain, not 
troubling even to wonder why he should 
seek to speak with him now. 

He had guessed at the state of affairs 
between Lotta and Reginald; but he did 
not know of the avowal of their engage- 
ment which had taken place that very 

av. 





“You are surprised to see me?’ said the 
Captain, at length. 

yerard made no reply. 

“Icome as the emissary of your fa- 
ther,” Captain Alden began again. 
“Chance made me acquainted with the 
unhappy events of this day; and the ties 
which exist } tps Do J o ding the oe 
ter give me the privi of doi it- 
tle fist is inm Se epestnandal bes Senilly 
in their misfortunes.” 

Gerard had looked up quickly at the 
mention of the ties that existed between 
Lotta and y: Alden; but at the allu- 
sion to his family’s misfortunes they fell 
again, and he turned abruptly away. 

He might be penitent before his father, 
but he would not endure the rebukes of a 


stranger. . 

Captain Alden had no intention of re- 
pom: then, He went to administer such 
consolation as he could; but he was clum- 
sy and awkward in his endeavor. 

“We thonght—your father thought,” 
he continued, “that it would be a comfort 
to you to know that.the consequences of 
what = have done will not be so heavy 
upon him as he at first s' Some 
one—that is,” said the sudden 

ging his hesitat manner, an 


sing out in his frank, bluff way, 
have lent him the money to 
what you took, and so the matter can be 


kept a secret. You have nothing to thank . 


me for he oannnne ‘{ do it. for my 
son's sake; ess is. wrap) Pp 
in your sister, by bee not suffer bin 
to marry into a family that has page oy 
licly dishonored, Now you know what I 
have come to say.” 

— Was & map baton Gerard zeplie’, 

struggle ‘0 be gone throug: 

thfoee he could thank the man whosaved 
his father, but who spoke at the same 
time in such harsh terms of self. Ger- 
ard felt keenly enough that he was en- 
tirely out of the tain’s calculations, 
except asathing to be avoided;. nay, 
whose existence was almost enough to 
form a barrier to the proposed marriage. 
From henceforth he. was considered no 
fit companion for honest men, The con- 
vacuion Was pDILter, ana tae vaptain 8 man- 
ner was harsh. 

The countenance that was at length 
turned to Captain Alden was utterly rigid 
and devoid of expression. “I thank you,” 
he said, “for this action that has saved so 
— auiwing os my a That is to 
say, thank you, if you can deign to re- 
i ene tn 

e nse t, in of 
the cold, inflexible demeanor, = be- 
trayed in the tone of the last words, went 
— to the Captain’s heart. He held 
out 


is hand frankly to Gerard, who pre- 
tended not to see the movement. 
“Nay, I will not so,” said the Cap- 


tain, in his bluff voice. “For Lotta’s sake, 
there must be good will between us. You 
have done wrong, very wrong. I am no 
hypocrite to pretend ore or to pass 
over such worse than fol ‘f but you are 
zame—e young act ras: iy. had 
wn yesterday all that your tdlvershto 
fee. have =—— you to-day, you 
would have acted differently. But you 
will atone. The worst consequences ‘of 
your sin have been averted; you have life 
and ba een before you; you have 
learned a bitter lesson—profit by it, and 
make me bless the day which gave me 
the opportunity and the right to speak to 
a thus. Ihave spoken to you freely, 
ut you will not resent it. Shake hands.” 
But Gerard turned away again. “I re- 
sent nothing,” he muttered bitterly; “but 
T am not fit to shake hands with you. I 
am in the abyss; you stand on the height. 
If the day ever comes when I may speak 
to re on even standing, I will thank you 
and bless you as you deserve—but not 
now. Let me go. 
“Not yet. Your father wishes to say 
— again. You refuse my fellow- 


ip—you will not refuse to mitigate his 
suffering?” 


For a moment, Gerard stood with 
bowed head; then, suddenly clutching the 
friendly hand that was still extended, he 
cried, “May heaven bless you for your 
goodness! The day may come when I 
may be able to acquit myself of my heavy 
obligation; but for your generous merc 
Ishall be your debtor to my life's end. 
Farewell! 

Like a flash of lotions he had brushed 
past the startled — and rushed down 
the stairs. But, before he could reach 
the library door, Lotta stood before him. 
She had heard his rapid descent, and hur- 
ried out. Even now, she could not be- 
lieve the truth of the Captain’s story. 
Gerard was her Gerard atill—wild, care- 
less, and dissipated, but still true and 
honorable in her eyes. 

A few hours ago, Gerard would have 
shaken her from his arm with some im- 
patient words. Now, the clinging, trust- 
ing action went to his heart. He em- 
braced her tenderly, whispered to her to 
love him still--never to forget him; and 
then, with her still hanging to his arrs, 
he entered the library. 

The scene that followed was painful be- 
yond words to describe, Captain Alden. 





wno stood tor some moments hesitating 
at the open door, anxious to put an end 
to, and yet unwilling to intrude on, such 
grief, almost repented that he had pro- 
posed another interview. However, for 

erard’s sake, it was better as it was; and 
in a few more minutes he came forth, pale 
as death, and with tear-stained eyes, but 
with more of inward peace upon his coun- 
tenance that it had worn for many months. 

The accumulated load of anxiety had 
reached its acme at last; reparation must 
now be the watch-word of his life. 

The oy watched him descend the 
stepsin the gray morning light. The 
dreary night was over at last. There had 
been an evil ending to the day which had 
begun with anticipation of so much hap- 
piness for Lotta and his son. 


. * * ~ * * * 


For some weeks after Gerard’s depar- 
ture there wasa blank inthe records of 
the house in Madison Square. Its mas- 
ter lay strug ling between life and death; 
and when, at last, life gained the victory, 
he rose from the combat an aged, infirm 
man, deperident on those about him for 
the most trivial service. 

It was a terrible change for all who be- 
longed to him—terrible not only for the 

in of witnessing the wreck that suffering 
fed mode of the once active, prosperous, 
self-denying man, but terrible in the 
change 1t wrought in their material posi- 
tion. 

The secret of Gerard’s crime had been 
carefully hushed up, and yet some whis- 
perings had got abroad, which, added to 
the sudden and serious illness of the sec- 
retary, gave rise to suspicions that would 
nave ariven poor Mr. Livingston to dis- 
traction, had he heard them. 

It might have been these rumors, or it 
might have been simply the long illness, 
that decided his employers on supersed- 
ing him in his oflice, even before they 
knew that he would never be fit to resume 
it. Whatever it was, John Living- 
ston, was dismissed, with a pension 
of one thouand dollars a_ year; 
and, broken down in_ health and spirit, 
worn and _ wearied by the fretting of his 
long-indulged wife, he retired to a little 
house .in Williamsburg. There Lotta, 
who soon after her father’s recovery had 
become -Mrs. Reginald Alden, came to 
visit him about once a week; and there 
the ee gy now one of John Livingstons 
kindest friends, came tosee him still more 
often, At each of these visits Mr. Liv- 
ingston would ask, with a weary sigh, if 
he had heard any tidings; and each time 
the Captain was obliged to shake his 
head. 

From the day when he watched Ger- 
ard leave the house in Madison Square, 
after that terrible farewell, they had 
never received word or sign from him, 
They had decreed that he should be dead 
to them, and he had determined, though 
without bitterness, so to be. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER 1X, . 
THE WANDERER. 


Five years had passed since Gerard 
parted from his father on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night, and during that 
time no communication of any kind had 
passed between them. Gerard had made 
a resolution, which, whether right or 
wrong, he clung to. He Spine that 
never again would he mee(any of those 
he had so grievously injured till he could 
repay the money the abstraction of which 
had cost them so dear. Of his father's 
compulsory retirement from the secre- 
taryship he knew nothing. Captain Al- 
den had written to him several times; 
and at Lotta’s urgent entreaties, adver- 
tisements had been inserted in the news- 
papers praying him to return home, or to 
send them tidings. But as. Gerard had 
never been to any post-office to inquire 
for letters, and had never chanced to see 
the newspapers in which the advertise- 
ments appeared, the severance between 
them had been complete. 

His career, though unmarked by any 
startling incidents, was satisfactory; and 
could he have thrown off the bitter memor- 
ies of the past, he wonld not have been 
unhappy. It is true, he sometimes pined 
for a more exciting life. The quiet of 
the little German city in which he had 
made his home, palled on his young ener- 
gies. He had known amore intense, a 
more eagerly throbbing world; but then 
the pleasures had been exceeded by the 
pain; and, young as he was, he had learned 
to appreciate the blessing of quiet and 
security. 

And so the months passed contentedly 
away. He ever held steadily in view the 
grand object of his life—the repayment 
of the five thousand dollars lent by Cap- 
tain Alden. Sometimes he longed to 
look on the well-known faces again, and 
a thrill of tenderness went through his 
heart as he recalled the tones of his fa- 
ther’s earnest voice, the doting caresses 
of his mother, and the bright face of 
poor Lotta. But with all his sorrow and 
repentance, he had never entirely forgot- 
ten the bitter consciousness that had 
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Masned on nim tnat miserapie nigat, ana 

in some measure drowned his self- 
reproach, that to the false judgment and 
foolish indulgence of that father and 
mother he owed the terrible strait in 
which he now found himself. 

It checked him in his wish to return to 
them again—it stifled the tenderness of 
his yearnings for home. When he was 
free from that debt to Captain Alden, he 
would go to them again—but not till 


then. 
When he first landed in Pepin, be 
had only twenty dollars in his pocket. 
They vanished quickly enough, long be- 
fore he had found means to replace 
them. Then he was destitute. Happily 
for him, he had won the heart of the old 
woman with whom he lodged. She fan- 
cied she saw aresembjance in him toa 
son sie had lost long tate ny and by 
her kindly efforts he obtained a pupil, a 
young man of humble station who de- 
sired to learn the English language. 

How would Gerard Livingston have 
once laughed at the idea of teaching a 
mechanic English for the sake of afew 
dollars! How, with infinite scorn, would 
he'not have ridiculed the notion! 

Now, the poor employment seemed a 
very godsend. He worked patiently at 
his oceupation, and with so much_ success 
that he obtained more pupils, and, finally, 
some of a better class. 

He soon came to have quite a connec- 
tion, and his time was fully oceupied. 

About two years after his departure 
from New York, he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with one of his pupils, a 
young man of high birth, very little 
younger than himself. 

He was the only son of the reignin 
duke of a tiny German principality, an 
so loud was he on his return to his father’s 
Court in praise of his» American friend, 
that in spite of Gerard's strict incognito, 
and almost defiant refusal to give any 
particulars of his private history, he was 
appointed companion to the young Prince 
on a six months’ tour. 

The increased intimacy only increased 
the friendship between them; and finally. 
at Prince Karl's earnest request, Gerard 
was appointed the Duke's private secre- 


Now Gerard began to carry out his 
cherished project in good earnest. 

His expenses were small, and the Duke 
paid him a handsome y; besides 
which, he had plenty of time for painting, 
in which art he was a poctnents and in 
the circle of grandees to whose society he 
was now admitted, he had many oppor- 
tunities of disposing of his drawings. 

Another two years passed eee away. 
Gerard had grown accustomed to the dull- 
ness and mock grandeur of the Lillipu- 
tian Court. His friend, Prince Karl, now 
fairly launched on the stream of life, gave 
himself up to such dissipation as came 
in his way, and tried but vainly, to 
induce Gerard to be the companion of 
his amusements. 

4 But Gerard — _ To all & = 

ucing pictures that Karl so graphically 
drew, of delights which the American 
could surely have never tas’ or he 
would not so steadfastly refuse them, he 
turned a deaf ear. He made his duty his 
excuse, and mingled his refusals with 
cautions to his friend; till half-admiring, 
half-angry, Prince Karl turned away. But 
he kept his father fully informed of Ger- 
ard’s steadiness and friendly admonitions 


to himself,as Ge perceived by the 
Duke's increased kindness. 
Gerard was making way slowly but 


surely; the Duke was even beginning to 
forgive, or, perhaps, forget, his abrupt re- 
fusal of confidence. At first, though he 
had yielded to his son's wish to emplo 

his friend, the Duke had kept his ao | 


vate correspondence, not very weighty at 
any time, in the hands of an old confi- 
dential attendant. He was not exactly 
suspicious of this American, but he 
thought, and with reason, that there 
must be some serious cause for such 
strict secrecy. : 

Gerard was perfectly aware of his em- 
ployer's feeling towards him; but noth- 
ing could induce him to confide to any 
one the painful story of his last days at 
home; in fact, he was aware that his se- 
eret once known, he must leave the place. 
Even should the Duke, uaded of his 
reformation, be willing to retain him in 
his service, he could not stay to be point- 
ed out as a common thief. ’ 

Just when Gerard saw with satisfaction 
that he was beginning to be trusted, in 
spite of his reserve, an event occu 
w shook his security to the very cen- 
tre. 


CHAPTER X. 
.& SURPRISE. 


The little Court was all in commotion. 
The speedy arrival of the Duke's niece 
was announced; and her coming, her 
appearance, and her affairs in general, 
were the only topic of conversation. 
> It appeared as if there was some mys- 
tery p caer her. Her relationship with 
the Duke was variously stated _and, 





many different reasons were assigned tor 
her long absence from his Court. Her 
arrival was a matter of great| moment. 
Ladies were at a premium at W——. The 
Duke had been a widower for many years. 
Karl was his only child. The honors of 
his Court had been done by his sister-in- 
law—a gray, grave, unpopular woman, of 
middle age. 

So the arrival of the young Countess 
was anticipated with delight. She would 

ive life to the usual dull festivities; 
Balls — would once again be the 
order of the day. 

Allthe resources of the dukedom were 
called into requisition for the grand ball 
which was to be held in her honor on the 
day of her arrival. Karl was ina wild 
stave of excitement. The ordinary amuse- 
ments of W-—— did not by any means 
suffice to exhaust the young Prince’s ca- 

sity for enjoyment. This coming of 
is cousin wasa veritable godsend to 


m. 

The eventful day arrived at last. So 
did the young Countess. There had been 
a d crush at the railway-station to re- 
ceive her, in spite of the Duke’s evident 
wish to avoid notice. 

manner regarding his visitor was 
strange. He was anxious in every way 
to do all that could be for her pleasure, 
but at the same time studiously avoided 
any —- of state in her reception. 
The Countess, his sister-in-law, looked 
black as night when the name of her 
niece was mentioned in her presence. She 
took no interest in the preparations. She 
refused to go to receive her young vis- 
tor,and in every way she could, threw 
cold water on the pleasure with which 
her arrival was expected, 

The private secretary, of course, had 
no concern with all these matters. Prince 
Karl might work himself toastate of 
frenzy regeeting the probable appear- 
ance an i ition of his cousin; to 
Gerard the matter was indifferent. Were 
she as beautiful as Venus, and amiable as 
beautiful, it was nothing tohim. It was 
not likely she would so much as cast a 

lance at the humble secretary. Gerard 
thought he had grown philosophically in- 
different to ——s. But though he 
sternly refused himself to leave his work 
to go to the railway-station to see the ar- 
rival, he could not resist appearing at the 
ball, ing to the Duke’s desire. As 
a rule, Ge eschewed all festivities,— 
he had a dim kind of fear of rcognition— 
but, for this once, he meant to make an 
exception. He was glad of the opportu- 
nity of seeing the young Countess. 
ough he entered the room before the 
hour for her appearance, a large com- 
pany had _alre assembled. It was 
quite a brilliant affair; and, though ona 
small scale, the decorations would not 
have raced the grandest European 
Court. e ladies above all were gor- 
geous in their attire. 

The s er had been used to the 
ball-rooms of London and Paris, and they 
did not wish to be regarded a whit behind 
the fashions. 

It took a little while for Gerard to ac- 
custom himself to the glare and noise. 
It was long since he had looked on such a 
scene—five years, almost. 

there was a buzz, and a general 
uprising. The Duke had entered, lead- 
ing his niece, followed by Prince Karl, 
with the angry old Countess, “ 

There was quite a murmur of admira- 
tion as the ducal party passed along. 

Ge hidden behind a marble pillar, 
was watching, half-curious, half-amused. 
It was long before he could catch a 
glimpse of the new-comer through the 
crowd, 

Suddenly, he gave a great start. No 
one observed him. All were occupied 
with gazing. For a few moments, the arm 
that fad been carelessly flung round the 
pillar, tightened its grasp. He crushed 
the gay wreaths of flowers that adorned 
it; but what cared he? ‘ 

A great faintness had come over him; 
the lighted palace had become dark. In- 
stead of crowds, and music, and decora- 
tions, he was alone ina dark conserva- 
tory,and the air was heavy with the 
perfume of flowers. 

Alone? No, he was not alone—the 
heroine of this gay scene was with him. 
He saw the white fingers gathering up 
the folds of the lace shawl, as he ha 
seen her for the last time. 

With a great effort, Gerard conquered 
the giddiness that threatened to over- 
come him, Not for all the world would 
he have attracted notice then. He did 
not leave the ball-room; a fascination was 
upon him, He must look once again— 
make sure that he was not the sport of a 
delusion; and if not—if it were really she 
—he must gaze, and hug his agony closer 
to him, and devour it in silence. 

Slowly and cautiously he made his way 
near to where she was standing, bowing 
and receiving the homage that was paid 
her, as if it were her birthright. Surely 
he must be deceived? Constance Duver- 
nay, though haughty and capricious to 
her admirers. could never have assumed 
that royal air—that calm, stately indiffer- 
anoy 


td 





These thoughts passed rapidly through 
his mind as, eet ape on yy be — 
zled, he gazed at the brilliant group. 
Five years had done their work; it was 
the same face, and yet it was another. 

Suddenly, the beautiful girl, hanging 
on her uncle’s arm, looked upin answer 
to some remark from Prince 1. 

Then he knew now he was not mistaken; 
it was she, ind That gesture—that 
indescribable movement of the graceful 
head—he knew it well. A hundred times 
he had watched it with rapturous admira- 
tion. Yes; the Countess and Constance 
Duvernay were one and the same. 

The discovery was too startling; the 


din and whirl in his r aching head 
was too great now for him to wonder at 
the circumstance. Simply he compre- 
hended the bare fact. 

He still watched; he seemed chained to 
the place. He might never again dare to 
gaze at her, andso he feasted his full. 

At last, there was a movement; the 

rty broke up. The dance was about to 
Pe, in, and with dim, bleared eyes, Ger- 
ard saw Prince Karl lead his cousin off in 
triumph. 

After that, he saw no more. He suc- 
ceeded in i his way out of the 
room. He even replied coherently to 
those of his acquaintances who addressed 
him; though how he did it, he never 
knew. When he reached his own cham- 
ber, it was dark and desolate. The lights 
had not been brought as usual. The ex- 
citement of the Court had spread to the 
servants; they were all crowdi round 
to getapeep into the ball-room. No 
matter; Gerard was thankful for the 
darkness. He would be able to sit and 
think in peace; to recall every minute 
circumstance belonging to that scene in 


the conservatory. She cage a cruel 
, and yet he could not hate her for it. 
e was mad ever to have ed of win- 


-ning her. Howcould he have dared to 


raise his eyes to the queen of the scene 
below? It was his mother’s doing—his 
fond, foolish mother. If it had not been 
for her, he would never have gone to the 
Clinton’s; never seen Constance; never 
involved himself in those useless debts; 
never committed that terrible crime for 
fear that his shortcoming should reach 
her ears. 

Gerard clenched his hands. But soon 
milder thoughts arose. If his mother 
had erred, it was from excess of love to 
him; it was wicked to justify himself by 
laying his misdeeds upon her. 


en the bitterness fell on Constance. — 


She, at least, had no excuse. She had en- 
couraged and led him on, only for her 
own selfish triumph; and yet the time 
had been when he could have sworn she 


loved him. 
As he pondered, words and facts pre- 
sented themselves with new force. 


Things that he had heard and forgot 
now came from their hiding-places an 
ranged themselves in order. He remem- 
bered the matey that had always been 
about Constance Duvernay’s parentage— 
how, when he had attempted to question, 
he had been rebuked. He thought noth- 
ing of it then—he was too madly in love; 
but now they assumed a significance. 
Even here, in her uncle’s Court, the fact 
was not clearly announced. The rela- 
tionship—that made her heir tothe Duke 
throu the marriage of a half-sister’s 
second husband—was ponte. Then he 
bethought him that the Clintons had 
been much in Germany—had lived there 
entirely, indeed, during the early part of 
their married life. This might account 
for Constance — been given into 
their charge; though why her noble 
birth should have been concealed was 
still a mystery. 

So Gerard sat and pondered in the 
dark, till the pain that racked his head 
obliged him to lie down. 

He flung himself, still upor 
the bed, and soon fell into an uneasy 
slumber, in which Constance Duvernay 
and the young Countess played strange 
antics, of which he was always the butt 
and victim. 


CHAPTER XL 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


Gerard woke up the next morning with 
the dim consciousness that he sus- 
tained some great misfortune. The truth 
soon dawned upon him, and then he col- 
lected all his faculties to decide on the 
best plan of action. 

He would not be with his danger— 
for danger he considered it. In the whirl 
of last night’s emotion he had thought of 
nothi ut the personal relations be- 
tween Constance and himself. But now 
he bethought him that her recognition 
involved discovery. Diseovery meant 
disgrace. Better a thousand times of 
his own free will, while he was still hon- 
ored and respected, than prolong by a 
few months his mangement, at last to be 
dismissed with reproach and scorn. Still 
it was annoying. The necessary sum for 
restitution was complete, save five hun- 


dred dollars, [f he leftthe Duke vow 





witnout giving any valid reason, he could 
expect no help from him in se- 
curing further employment. He would 
probably have to live upon his savings, 
and so retard considerably the time when 
he could return to New York, a free, un- 
fettered man. 

Nevertheless, he must go. It was bet- 
ter to endure delay than shame. 

So he resolved; but he never went. 
First one reason, then another, held him 
fast. He knew he deceived himself—he 
knew he was trifling with a carefully- 
formed resolution—and yet he lingered. 
For the space of three months he con- 
trived so well, that Constance never saw 


him. He saw her frequently. He could - 


not deny himself the painful pleasure of 
gazing on the still loved face when he 
was safe himself from observation. 

There was no fear of her recognizing 
his name, for he had always been known 
as Mr. Gerard. He signed himself J, 
Gerard, and in the face of his refusal to 
go into the details of his personal history, 
no one had questioned him more particu- 
larly about it. 

There was no fear of Constance re- 
marking on that; evenif by chance it 
should be mentioned in her presence,how 
could she think it likely that the man 
who had left home in disgrace would be 
at her uncle’s Court, holding a confiden- 
tial post? And Karl,the only person 
likely to speak of him, was far too rap- 
turously in love to speak or think of any 
one but himself and Constance. 

So three months passed, and the time 
drew near when Gerard should have 
cause to curse himself for his vacillation. 

He was sitting alone one afternoon in 
the Duke’s private room. He had been 
writing busily. The Duke and Constance 
had gone out riding; and Gerard, think- 
ing himself safe enough that day from 
the recognition he so much feared, in- 
stead of retiring to his own apartment as 
usual when his work was done, sat list- 
lessly in his chair before the escritoire, 
exactly opposite the door of the room. 

It so chanced that. Constance met with 
a small accident at the beginning of the 
ride, and, in spite of her remonstrances, 
the Duke insisted on bringing her home. 
They came in by a side entrance close to 
his private apartments; and so, before 
Gerard knew what was happening, or that 
the Duke had returned, he fourd him- 
self face to face with Constance. 

In spite of his surprise, he maintained 
his composure so well that, for all the re- 
cognition he showed, Constance might 
have thought her eyes deceived her. 

But, nevertheless, she knew him in- 
stantly, and she was not equal to the oc- 
casion. Whether it was that in her se- 
cret heart she had always nourished the 
remorse that Gerard once told her shoula 
be hers tor her cruel conduct towards 
him, or that her accident had upset her 
nerves, she turned ashy white, as fora 
moment she stood looking at him, and 
then fell heavily upon the floor. Of 
course there was a t commotion. Ser- 
vants were called, remedies applied, a 

r sent for; and, finally, ce 
was carried, still senseless, to her room. 

Through all the trying scene, Gerard 
had maintained his self-command. His 
composure was so perfectly unruffled; 
his manner was so politely indifferent 
about the invalid; his suggestions were 
so eminently practical, —_a that in 
which he proposed they should take her 
at once to her room, that no one could 
have imagined he had any share or con- 
cern in her illness, or that he had ever 
seen her before she appeared the star and 
queen of her uncle’s Court. 

However, in the hours that followed, 
when he sat alone, locked in his own 
room, he made up for the indifference he 
had forced himself to show. 

Constance had recognised him; and that 
great emotion—what did it mean? Had 
she repented? Whatif she should be- 
tray him? What if her first pm | 
should be for him? He knew well eno’ 
that it was the sight of him, and net the 
accident, that had caused her swoon. 

The anxiety with which he waited to 
see what would happen next, baffles des- 
eription. 

e hours crept on; still, there was no 
summons for him. There was a grand 
dinner that night, and so, according to his 
custom, he dined in his room. But to- 
wards evening he could bear the sus- 

- — > ~y She and 
a if possible, what since 
—— had ——, . 

e went accordingly, accosting an 

chatting on his way wit all he thought 
likely to have heard anything, if any- 
thing there was to hear, but he came 
back no wiser. In spite of himself, he 
felt relieved,though he tried to per- 
suade himself that the biow only lingered 
to descend the heavier. He felt almost 
sure that Constance had divined and kept 
his secret, and thus she had suffered no 
clue as to the real cause of her illness to 
escape her. 

He was assured of this next day, when 


purposely he threw himself in her way, - 


and she passed on with only the slightest 
oP elleht inclinations of ber bead 
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So complex are the workings of the hu- 
man mind, that this act of Constance’s, 
which a moment before he would have 
said was exactly what he wished, now 
caused arush of angry feelings. She 

him asif he were a dog! Noword 
or sign that she remembered the day 
when her hand lingered in his, and she 
had allowed his lips to play with it! 

Ah! Constance was changed indeed! 

Yes, she was changed, but not as Ger- 
ard meant. She had changed from a 
thoughtless, frivolous, vain girl, to a 
thoughtful, loving, yet proud and haugh- 
ty woman. The loving nature was all her 
own; the pride and hauteur she owed to 
her energetic teacher, Mrs. Clinton. But 
she had never forgotten that scene in the 
conservatory, and Gerard’s passionate 
love. She had done precisely what Ger. 
ard hoped she would, though now he was 
angry with herfor it. She had recog- 
nised him, guessed that he would not 
have his secret discovered, and so waited 
the opportunity of speaking with him 
alone. That opportunity, as both were 
equally bent upon it, was not long in oc- 
curring. Gerard was pacing up and down 
beneath an avenue of lime trees. Con- 
stance watched him as he walked to and 
fro. Contriving to escape from the de- 
tested companionship of the Countess, she 
went into the garden in quite an opposite 
direction from the avenue, and yet within 
a quarter of an hour found herself face to 
face with Gerard—alone. 

The first greeting was awkward. In 

ite of her present generous conduct, 

rard could not sarge how cruelly she 
had used him, nor how wildly he had 
loved her. And Constance, though she 
had grieved for the past, and sincerely 
wished to make reparation, remembered 
the dark hints she had heard against him 
—his sudden disappearance, and now of 
his appearing here; unknown, and under 
adifferent name. Her tenderness and 
colt-cogenest urged one line of conduct, 
her pride bade her take up another. 

And so, slowly, and with strangely halt- 
ing steps, jc drew near to one another. 
Constance held out her hand. Gerard 
kept his behind him. 

“How! Do you refuseto shake hands?” 
cried Constance, in a faltering voice. 

“Only till you have heard my history; 
p~ if you choose to offer, I will not re- 

use.” 

“You must shake hands before I will 
listen,” cried Constance, impetuously. 
“Whatever wrong you may have done, 
it has not been done to me. I have 
— you grievously, and repented. 
Sure of you are generous enough to for- 
give 

Thus tempted, what could Gerard do 
but yield? 

His first impulse was the more honor- 
able; but the moment he heard Con- 
stance’s persuasive voice, he was her slave 
again. Whatever she commanded, he 
must do; and yet he knew that there 
could be no hope for him. If the dis- 
tance between them had been great be- 
fore, it was immeasurable now. 

But still he took her hand, and clasped 
Th hing to f h 

ave nothing to forgive,” he mutter- 
ed. “It was my own ‘fll ; but I was 
young; I did not understand. Isaw the 
sun, and coveted it. But, there, I ought 
not to have taken your hand,” he said, re- 
linquishing his hold; “Iam not fit. Sure- 
ly, you have heard—you know why I left 
New York?” he added, in a low voice. 

“I know nothing—I heard ramors—ex- 
aggerated, no doubt; and I know that you 
a? But that scarcely aston- 
ished me.” 


“It would have, if you had known the 
cause.” And then, seizing her hand again, 
he told her, in a low, agitated voice, the 
whole miserable story, hiding nothing, 
extenuating nothing; throwing no blame 
on anyone. He told her of Captain Al- 
den’s generosity, and his determination to 


ae 4 ‘ : ' 
e hed nearly attained his end. 

Constance listened in sielnce. It was 
iutensely painful to hear this. It would 
have been more so, if she knew how great 
a share she had in hurrying him on to his 
rash act. 

“And your father,” she asked,—“what 
has become of him?” 

“I know nothing since the day I left 
New York. | have never written to them 
nor they tome. It was agreed so—that 
I should be as dead to them. Yours is 
the first familiar face that I have seen, 
and the sight well-nich overcame me.” 


90 BE CONTINUED, 





Thirty years ago, a young man enterea 
the city of New York, in an almost pen- 
niless condition, and without a single ac- 
quaintance in the great wilderness of 
houses. To-day his name is known 
wherever humanity dwells. It is spoken 
in every hamlet,is heard in every city, 
and isas familiar tothe worker in the 
mines as his brother in the mills, and 
where e is known and ideas ex- 
poomes, e name of this penniless, un- 

own and uncouth lad of thirty a 
ago, is uttered. It wasJohn Smith. 








A BANKEK OUTWITTED. 

A correspondent of the Figaro staying 
at Monaco has been amusing its readers 
with some laughable tales of life in that 
fashionable watering place. Among them 
is the following:—A Parisian banker has 
the misfortune to possess'a wife who jis 
addictedto gambling. Year after year 
she goes to Monaco and loses large sums 
on the green cloth. Her husband has been 
at his wits’ end to stop the evil without 
resorting to harsh measures. At last a 
happy thought struck him. Calling to him 
a confidential clerk named Armand, who 
was unknown to hiswife, he gave him in- 
structions to follow the lady and to at- 
tend daily at the gaming table. Ar- 
mand was told to watch carefully the way 
she staked her money, and always to 
place a similar amount on an opposite 
number or color. By this means the 
banker hoped that he would be able to 
“hedge” the sums staked by his wife and 
that the only loss he could possibly ex- 
perience would be the general expenses 
incurred by his clerk. 

Ashort time elapsed, and the husband 
received among his correspondence one 
morning two letters trom Monaco—one 
from his wifethe other from M. Armand. 


Opening the first he found but two lines, 
but those to the point. The lady had ex- 
perienced a lossof sixty thousand francs, 
and wrote for more money. Turning to 
the next letter with some  self-satisfaction 
at his own shrewdness, he read as fol- 
lows: 

“Kind friend and patron, I have im- 
plicitly followed your instructions, but I 
never worked so hard in my life. Madame 
arrives at the Casino at midday, and never 
leaves the table until midnight. Twelve 
hours without eating or drinking is no 
joke. However,I have nothing to com- 
plain of. I have won sixty thousand 
francs, and asI amnot ambitious I am 
content to stop there. I start at once for 
Montguyon, a charming little town, where 
Iwas born, and where my cousin awaits 
me, to whom I am abouttobe married. 


| Knowing the interest you take in my 


welfare, I shall be indeed proud if you 
will be present at our wedding. Of the 
twenty thousand francs you entrusted me 
with, there remains 11,341fr. 20c., which 
I remitto you in a bank cheque; the 
balance has been expended in my 
hotel bill and other incidental items. 
Yours, &. Armand.” The Figaro con- 
cludes—The feelings of the banker on the 
receipt of these two communications can 
be “better imagined than described.” 


MAGIC IN A MARKET. 











At Cincinnati, recently, a little party of 
newspaper and theatrical gentlemen and 
Hermannn, the magician, made a tour 
through the city markets. Hermann, 
performed the most extraordinary tricks 
and feats of legerdemain. One fat old 
lady sold him an egg for a nickel and then 
stared in astonishment while he broke 
it open before her eyes and took 
from it two silver half dollars. Hermann 


| assured her that all the rest of the eggs 





in her basket were full of money and 
passed on. So there will be trouble in 
that family. He pulled eggs out of the 
mouths of the market women, shook silver 
pieces out of their celery, picked dimes out 
of pickles, pulled quarters out of men’s 
noses and left the hucksters open mouthed 
andthunderstruck and bewildered. Finally 
he came to astand wherea huckster had 
pigeons for sale; he asked for one, which 
was handed him, and, in the presence of 
all, he deliberately twisted the ,head off 
from the bird’s body and laid it onthe 
table, holding the trunk in his left hand. 
The bystanders looked horrified for a 
moment, but the huckster with an eye to 
business, asked for twenty cents, the price 
of the pigepn. Hermann said, “The 
pigeon is dead, but I will make him alive 
again,” and, picking up the head, he be- 
gan pushing and twisting it into its proper 
place again, and, in amoment, letgoof the 
bird, which spread its wings and flew away 
rejoiced to gainits liberty, and evidently 
as good as new, 





MISERIES OF THE POOR. 


At one of the schools in St. Lonis 
numbers of pupils were in the habit of 
bringing luncheon with them, which at 
noon they ate together. Among those 
who did not go home for dinner the 
teacher, in a particular room, noticed a 
little girl who always sat looking wist- 
fully at her playmates whenthey went out 
brought any herself. The child was 
neatly but plainly clad, and the closest 
student in school-hours, This odd ac- 
one of the child lasted for some time, 
when one day the teacher noticed that 
the little thing had apparently broug, 
her dinner. ‘The noon hour ezme, and 
the children took their lunch es usual, 
and went out to eat it, the little girl re- 
ferred to alone remaining in the room, 
with her dinner wrapped up in a paper 
onthe desk before her. The teacher ad- 
vanced to the child, and asked her why 
she did not go vut to eat with the rest, 
at the same time putting out her hand 
toward the package on the desk. Quick 
as thought the girl clasped her hands 
over it, and exclaimed, scbbing: “ Don’t 
touch it, teacher ; and don’t tell, please — 
it’s only blocks!” And that was a fact. 
Having no dinner to bring, and being too 
proud to reveal the poverty of her family, 
the child had carefully wrapped up a 
number of small blocks in paper, and 
brought the package to present the 
appearance ofalunch. It was nothing— 
amere ridiculous incident in school-life ; 
but it was sufficient to make older and 
wiser heads than hers feel sad. 





The following beautiful sentiment was 
recently uttered by Judge John L, T. 
Sneed, of a Western court: 

The idea that the judicial officer is sup- 
posed to be vested with ermine, though 
fabulous and mythical is yet more elo- 
quent in its significance. We are told 
that the little creature called er- 
mine is so sensitive to its own cleanliness 
that it becomes paralyzed and powerless 
at the slightest touch of defilement upon 
its snow-white fur. When the hun- 
ters are pursuing it they spread with 
mire the pass leading to its haunts, 
to which they draw it, knowing that it 
will submit to be captured rather than 
defile itself 


A man always feels put out when ne 
is taken in. 


Deacon Brown lately took occasion to 
administer a reproof to old Joe for 
swearing. Joe listened attentively to his 
words, seemed to appreciate the exhorta- 
tion, and, when he had concluded, 
replied as follows: “The fact is, deacon 
that 1 may swear a great deal and you 
may pray a great deal; but neither of us 
mean anything by it. 


Des Moines publishes a long column of 
post office statistics to prove that the 
capital does more business than any other 
city in the state because it receives more 
letters, Yes: oh, yes: the Chicago job- 
bers say they have to spend the amount 
of a Des Moines man’s bill in postage be 
fore they can get any money cut of him 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


We believe we break no confidence in 
mentioning the rumor that, inspired by 
certain pregnant words of the Premier of 
England, the citizens of San Francisco 
have resolyed upon petitioning the Presi- 
dent of the United States to assume forth- 
with the title of the Emperor of Califor- 
nia, in order to protect that State from 
Chinese annexation. 


They were a gushing young couple, 
and they were “doing” the Chinese de- 
partment in the great exhibition. She 
was gazing curiously at the almond-eyed 
natives and he was admiring their won- 
derful exhibits. “Do you know,” asked 
he, “that the Chinese are over six thous- 
and years old?” “Why, no,” returned 
she, with astonishment, “they don’t look 
to be over thirty, do they?”’—Norristown 
Herald. 


A young gentleman in one of the rural 
districts in this State, who is evidently in 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
writes: “When I put on a new suit of 
clothes and call ona young lady, I never, 
know what to do with my hands. Pray 
tell me what todo with them?” Our ex- 
perience is that if you will put one of 
them around the young lady’s waist it 
will be no trouble whatever for the other 
to take care of itself. 





THE OLD RED CENT. 


The history of the red cents, in such 
common use before the war,is attracting 
much attention at this time. The honor, 
of the invention of thisspecies of coins is 
given to RobertMorris, the great financier 
ofthe Revolution. These coins were first 
issued from the Mint about the year 1792, 
and they are now very rare. Since the 
dawning of the centennial year, one or 
two of them have made their appear- 
ance, and recently it was the fortune of 
the writer to see one. The particular 
coin in question is the property of Mr. 
8. D. Sholes, of the Alleghany Council. 
On the obverse, or front, it has an im- 
pression of the sun and dial, underneath 
which are the words “Mind your Busi- 
ness,” and on the other side “Fagio” and 
“1787.” On the reverse side a circle of 
thirteen rings on which is stamped 
“United States,” and in the centre “We 
are One.” It has always been under 
stood to have been designed by Dr. 
Franklin. Such is a correct description 
of the first cent. In this centennial era 
correctness in matters of history is im- 
portant. 


An eminent” physician, Sir H. Thompson 
says: “I am quite satisfied that fermented 
liquor of any kind is unnecessary as an 
article of diet. For the few who require 
habitual alcoholic stimulants it can only 
be considered as medicine, and should 
sherefore for them be so regarded.” Dr. 
Thompson acknowledges the grateful 
affect of a glass of pure and good 
wine, but insists that all kinds of alco- 
holic drinks must be considered a luxury, 
not necessity. 





A VEMALe Bupanns, 

Extract of a letter from agentleman in 
Scotland to his friend in Virginia:—I will 
now tell you of two young women who 
had been disappointed in marriage, and 
being intimate they revealed their minds 
to each other and resolved to live as man 
and wife in some place where they were 
notknown. They drew lotsto decide who 
should be the man. The one on whom it 
fell assumed the name of James Han. 
They then set out ontheir journey, and at 
last came to Epping, leased a house there, 
and kept an inn. They had aservant, but 
each performed the duties belonging to 
his or herstation. ‘They traded honestly, 
gained a good deal of money, were well 
respected, and lived together thirty-one 
years, until at last the wife died, when 
the discovery was made. James Han 
served in all the offices of the place except 
constable; and had been often foreman of 
juries, and was to have been church 
warden if the discovery of her sex had 
not been made. 





In India 160 dialects are spoken by 
the 240,000,000 of people, who belong to 
a great number of distinct races, and 
whose habits of life to-day are essentially 
similar to those practiced by their pre- 
decessors 3,000 years ago. Three hun- 
dred years of labor in that peninsula 
have brought 12,000,000 souls under 
Russian sway. The English, in one-third 
of that time, have extended their power 
over 250,000,000. 


Goldwin Smith publishes in the Cana- 
dian Monthly an article on “Lhe Immor- 
tality of the Soul,” in which he holds 
that there is no absolute proof of a fu- 
ture state, but, in the absence of any- 
thing to the contrary, we are bound to 
accept the great mass of evidence which 
makes a future life an extreme proba- 
bility. 





A physician replied toa lady querist 
who wished to know something of his 
experience inthe matter of the tender 
passion:—Well, I never did know a man 
to die of love, certainly; but I have 
known a twelve-stone man to go down 
toa nine-stone-five under a disappointed 
passion, so that pretty nearlya quarter 
of him may be said to have perished, 
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THEH ALBION. 











THE CENTENNIAL 


For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial 


of impecuniosity the importance of which may be easily 
exagerated. London is not much affected by the misa- 


a 


of the American Declaration of Independence, 


We annex, “ by special request,” the Historical Do- 
cument, of the Declaration of the causes which producad 
the most important incident in the History of the World 
—the separation of her American colonies from Eng- 
land—showing what Englishmen and the descendants 
of Englishmen resolved on and earried out, One Hundred 
Years since—a chapter of history, which will always be 
perused with attention, by all English-Speaking Peoples: 


When, in the course of buman events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have conneeted them with one another, and to as- 
sume among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station which the law of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions cf man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 


by yer ‘huiiapedling us beyond the seas to be tried for | ries of Turkish and Peruvian bondholders, and it is not 
pretended offences: until the home trade and home revenue aro effeeted that 

For abolishing the free system of Engiish laws in a | economy becomes transparent. It is becanse steady 
neighboring province, establishiog thereim an arbitrary eople ore suffering that London shows signs of ‘listress. 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render he dividends on English railways, for example have 
it at once an example and fit iastrament for introducing | grown less; traffic is decreasing, and apprehensions are 
the same absolute rule in these colonies: entertained lest dividends should fall off still further. 

For taking away our charters, for abolishing our most The capital represented by investments in railways 
valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the power: has naturally diminisbed in nominal value with desreas- 
of our goveroment: ing dividends, and investors find not only that they have 
For suspending our own legislatures, and declariug less to spend out of their income from railways, but 
themselves invested with powers to legislate for us in all} that they have less to reckon on as a provision for their 
cases whatsoever. families. If the present price of the stocks of the lead- 
He has abdicated governmers here, by declaring us| railways is compared with that which they commanded 
out of his protection, aad waging war against us. a year ago, it will be found that the loss to investors is 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt/much greater than that which can be supposed to have 





impel them to the separation. 


Ve hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 


cur towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 
He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 


: ies to complete the work of death, desolation 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Crea-| ™¢rcenaries P ; aie 3 - 
tor with aie unalienable rights; that among these are and tyranny, already begun, with circumstanecs of 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


cure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any form of government be- 


That, to ae-|cTueliy and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 


barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 
He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 


comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the|° the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 


people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new go- 


become the executioners of thcir friends and brethern, 


vernwent, layiog its foundation on such principles, and or to fall themselves by their hands. 


orgsnising its powers ia such form as to thom shall Pra. has endeavorei to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 


most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and 


, ran sl iers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
lence, indeed, will dictate that governments long es- tiers 2 Rey ges, . 

tablished should not be changed for light and transient warfare a oe _— destraction of all ages, 
causes, and, accordingly, all experience bath shown that Ss 


maokind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 


eutpeahtiyine te signs Saemines tes “as tone petitions have been answered only by repeated injury, 


forms to which they are accustomed. 


train of abuseé and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 


In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated 


A prince whose character is thus marked by every act 


sume object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab-|W%ich may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 


solute despotism, it is their right, as it is their duty to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards fir 
their future security. Such has been the patient suf- 
ferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity 


free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethern. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwar- 


: : : rantable jurisdiction over us. We have rem'nded them 
mbit cour thm eles sss former syst! the cvnmatances ef ut emigran end setemen 
is a history of repeated injuries and ururpations, all here. it ¥: a. = Se & dae a on 
having, in direet object, the establishment of an abso-|°?2'™UY, and we have conjured them, by the tes of our 


lute tyranny over these states. 
be submitted to a candid world: 


He hos refused his assent to laws the most wholesome spondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of|Pé 


and necessary for the public good. 


To prove this, let facta |°°™™" kindred, 1: disavow these usurpations, which 


would inevitably inrerrupt our connections and corre- 


justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 


. : : i in the necessity which denounces our separation 

He has forbidder his governors to pass laws of imme- eeneee Se ome | 

diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their gtr hare hc tre ay the rest of mankind, enemies 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and, when we ards — 


so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 


them 
He bas refused to pass other laws for the accomoda 


We therefore, tho representatives of the United States 
of America, in general congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 


‘tof large districts of people, unless those people intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the 


people of these colonies, solemnly publish and de- 


fallen on the English holders of foreign bonds; and the 
holders of English railway stocks are for the most part 
prudent people, when they find they have less to spend, 
are content to spend less, and immediately begin to re- 
trench in all that part of expenditure which is optional. 
The stagnation in trade not only makes those who live 
by trade economical is the absence of profits, but bas 
cut down the dividends of banks and ot the soundest in. 
dustrial undertakings The coal and iron industries are 
so enormous, that bad times with them must mean bad 
times with thousands of well-to-do-families. The de- 
preciation in the price of sliver again has seriously af- 
fected those who live on remittmces from India; and 
the numerous classes who are dependent on the exist- 
anoe of some sort of activity in business generally, as 
brokers or agents, feel painfully, though without neces- 
sarily having anything to reproach themselves with, 
that times are dull. Of course there are numerous 
classes who are not touched at all. The holder of con- 
sols, if he does but hold enough, may still smile at the 
sorrows of his neighbors. Menand women still die and 
to law, and doctors and lawyers are as happy as usual. 
ut the general run of well,to-do peop.e are sufferin 
more or less; and what distinguishes the present perio 
of suffering, and give it its peculiar character, is that it 
is not speculative and imprudent persons who are the suf- 
erers, so muchas the prudent and the respectable house- 
holders who have no notion of getting into debt if they 
have less to spend, but immediately consider in what 
ways, without altering the permanent position of them- 
selves and their children, they can best cut down ex- 
mses. 
Tose who are now suffering, not from speculation, but 
from the diminition of incomes through the general de- 
pression of business in the country, must naturally ask 
themselves with painful anxiety how long this state of 
thing is to endure.- Are they going through a little 
hour of difficulty which will soon be over, or is business 
likely to be bad for a considerable time? No doubt, 
ifno new disturbing causes intervene, trade will re- 
vive—England is too completely at the'head of the com- 








would relinquish the right of representation in the legis- 
lature; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their public revords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into a compliauee with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasion on the 
rights of the people. 

He bas refused, for a long time af‘er such disaclution, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise; the state remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the danger of invasion 
from without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
states; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for natural- 
zation of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migratior hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of land. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone {for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat 
out their substance. 

He hes kept among us, in times of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures 

Ile has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from punis iment 
for any murders which they should commit or the in- 
haditants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our conseat: 


clare, that these United States are, and of right ought to| merce of the world for this got to happen some day; for 
be, free and independent states; that they are absolved other nations, and especially the United States, must 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and tbat all po- | Sooner or later work their way into new prosperity, 
litical connection between them and the states of Great (22d whatever benefits any part of the world also in some 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as {measure benefits England. But there can be no doubt 
free and independent states, that they have full power to that there is a deep and difficult questioa to be settled, 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish | before it can be said that prosperity will again be seen 
eommerce, and do all other acts jand- things, which ‘in-|'™ England such as in our most flourishing days we have 
dependent states may of right do. And, for the support witnessed. Can this prosperity revive without a very se- 
of this declaratien, with a firm reliance on the protection | 704s strug le between the working classes and their em- 
of Divine Providence, we mntua.ly pledge to each other |Ployers? There are many signs, that, for the purpose of 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. = competition, wages are too high in England. 
p to the present time, have, as a whole, made employ- 
Dull Times, All Over! ers the utmost possible efforts not to reduce wages. They 
inte ; have been content to produce without profit rather than 
The ti yorey ull sa ee er rr tth come into collision with those they employ. Reduction 
2 eo marerhaentmanrdant reed i” wages have no doubt been made in many districts, 

dull. Years have passed since there was so bad a sea- 

son, and it might have been expected that a season 


where great losses must have been sustained if reduc- 
tions had not been made; but, as arule, employers have 
marked by the return of the Prince of Wales, would 
have been one of more thar usual brilliancy. In every 


strained their resources to keep up wages, but this can- 
not goon forever. Belgium, France, and Germany com- 
direction there are signs that the world is economizing,| pete with us at an advantage, and, low as iron is here, 
and has less money than it used to have for luxury and 
recreation. Pictures do not feteh their old prices, hou- 


it is kept down to this ruinous price by foreign competi- 
tion. It1s no doubt true, that, in the long run, wages 
ses will not let, the supply of horses exceeds the demand, 
and servants cannot get places to the height of their 


will rise abroad if orders are taken away from England 
ambition. London is less gay because London is less 


to be executed there, and there is a general tendency to 

an equality of wages in competing countries. The 
rich, and that London should be so far less rich as to| wages of English workmen need not fall to the present 
have begun to make its ecunomises evident means much | Continental point to make competition possible; but they 
in the current history of the eountry. The wealth of} must,, it would seem, fall in some degree, and the habits 
the provinces, is poured into London, and when London /of English workmen must change at the same time, and 
shows the pressure of dull times, there ean be no doubt|he must be willing to work harder and better. It is 
that times are very dull throughout England. It is not|}perhaps safe to assume that under the eteen discipline 
that any great calamnity is weighing on the country, |of necessity, the English laborer would learn the lesson 
but a number of small adverse causes have prodaced a|he needs; but it 1s only very sanguine people who can 
large unfavorable result. We are not in the midst of a} believe that he is likely to learn it quickly and calmly. 
commercial crisis, and if trade is more limited, it is|Much has still to be endured and learne tbefore very 
sounder than it used to be. People are not so much |lively times are likely to return; but on the other hand 
ruined as hit, and the number of people who have been|there is no reason to expect violent convulsions or sud- 
hit in various ways is enormous. rge losses have|den losses. It is care and prudence and economy that 
been sustained by the holders of foreign bonds, andjare now needed,and that respectable classes of English 
mrny who have been accustomed to live merrily on pre-| society are willing and ready to exhibit these virtues 
carisus incomes have found their resources suddenly at} when called on is evident to any one who notices the 






























an end. But this is an element in the general aggregate | changed aspect of the streets and parks of London. 
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do ‘do 6s, Park ri Louny de 1b, FR) os fre] Railroad of lows, 1st mort. 7s gold) 3° | 88 | Green Bay & Minn. 1 m 7s, g, «;..1900, F&A) -» | 4 | Montclair,1m 78 g..++...++ -. -.1900 M&S} 84), 
do do 78 © ant ve] ne Central of New Jersey Tn Ts en 1800, ML | ss | Greenville and Columbia I m g’t’d 1 m,7s.| 49 | 35 do 2M 78.00.00 5 | Ww 
do Bridge 73. Sern an | 38 do do M18) weseceveseMA&N| 1004 101 | Guir Westeru Tex & Pac. 1m Ts, g, 19028i| «. | .. | Montg’y and Fupia 1m end is, g, 1886,M88) 20 | go 
Ruffalo, N. Y., 73+ Central Pacific (Cal.) ist 6s, Bo... ceceedhd| +10 | 110% | Hackensack & N.Y. Ex'n, ] m 78,90, M&N| 40 50 | Montgomery & W. m 83....’.4-81, J&d] ., a 
Boston, Mass., v1 State aid 78, G-....00++-200s ui ++ | Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1'm 7s, 1890, MAN 81).| 85% | Monti.and P. dervis | ms g, 1890, JA, J&O] 3. | f° 
do x Char. and Savannah g’d 1 m 6s, 1877, M&S| +. | 50 | Hannibal and Napies 1m 7s, 1888, M&N...| “4 | .. | Morris and Hissex Lm. Tseveeres1014, MAN] LiF | oe 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6s, mn 888,Ak0| 87 90 | Hannibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 8s, i8as, , Seas 79%) 20 do 2m Rodskcc cece sdlOl, F&A) 1 Oy] 11ik 
do do 7s, Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, 1 m,7s,’99.J&D) .. | do @ 1m 7s, 188 , A&O} 1:0 |. do con tr. 73.. 3 | 108% 
Cineinrati,do 6s, Ohio Ist m 6s, g,1899, M 29 | 29% | Hariem Extension 1 m 7s........ 1890, J&J| 117 | 118 do Gon’) m 7, .... +1901, 15%) oe 
do do 7 do 2nddo 7s, ¢,1902,J&J; > | 10 Harlem and Portchester | m 73,1908 ‘A&O| 100 | 4. | Nash., Chat. and St. Louis 1 m €s, '74-83&J| sy | °° 
do do R. R, 68 .04.0000000001875-80, J&J| 93 95 | Harnsb’gh, P.,Mt.Joy&Lan’r lm 6s,’82,J&J| 10t . | Nashville and Decatur 1m Merce 1900, 3&d tel es 
Chicago, ILL, 1m 78.....+00+.1877, M&N| «. je Hartford, Prov. 0 Te | tare, do| 103, | 103i¢ | Naugatuck 1m 7,......... +. 1876, 3&3). ao 
4 a, 1 . 78..0.00001893, J & 3) 9a! .. | Holly, Wayne 4 & Monroe | m $s...1901, J&J| 60 | 85 | Newark and New York 1 M 78,ec¢ 1876, J&d} 9a vu 
Bee i8..00001877, M&N/ 100 | .. | Housatonic Railroad 1 m 7s, Sti. ewes GO] oe :. | New’k, So’set & St’tso 1m 7s, g, 1899, M&N} 92% 95 
saa County I ne enwecens 5s 2.4 8.5. 1883 A & O) 105 | Houston & Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, gs! 1900, do} 65 67 =| New Bedford 1 m6s,............. 1881, J&J} aa 
Charleston, Chi., i vend a ; - 8. F., 8s, 1883, J&J| 1144 | 119m do do cons, m &s, 1892, F&A| 35 | 36 New Haven ven. pad Deby 1 m 7s, ....1898, var.) 7) as 
Getroit, Mich., 7s, Varions. = pesineenene 71906, 3&3 112 sw.) | Houst. & Tex. Cent. 1 m 7s, g,18914 J&J| 91 93 | New H., Wil’tic 1] m 7s, 1889,M&N} 25 30 
Blizabeth, NoJ-,7S-00000000 iin ol Chi. and Coneda Sout'n ist m. 7s, 1902A&0| 25 | 30 do Cons M 88.....+e001912,AkO| 60 | ., | New ae and N’th’ton 1 m 7s, 1999, J&J.] 97 a 
Grand Mich., 83..4+-e0eeee0d #0. +4 ** [Chi., Cin. and Louisville 1 m 7s... 1887,J&J| +» | «. | Hudson River 2nd m ?s., J&T| 109 | g.. | New Jersey Midland 1 m. 7s,g, 1895, F&A} so | 45 
Bartford, Comn., 68....+0-seeeccecesereeeee! I *+ |Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m &D} 20 gu do Srd m 78.0.5 33221895, "M&N| 102 ee 2 m 76, «00.4.-1881, F&A) 5 6 
indianapolis, _ TS. eee--eaereeee 95 *+ 1C., Dan’e and Vie’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.A&0) +5 45 | Hunt’gton & aia * 1m 7s....189, A&O| .. | 10 | NJ. Senthern 1 M1 75,.0ceeesee0 1889 MAN} 20 | 24 
do 7 310.-s.ceecserersecrs| 99 | oe do Ind Div. 1 m. is. g, 1912,Ak0| 10 bb do Cons. 3 m 7s, 1895, do| 43 | .. | N.J. West Line | m 75, g. ......1900, MEN] 4. | |, 
Jersey City, N. 3 ts, Water L.J&d, "7798 99 «* [Chi., Deca’ yt 1 M..cecoeee =F «+ | Illlnois Central con, 7s..... ween old, ‘A&O| 163 e- | Newbnrga and New York 1 m 7a. .1888, J&J| 55 ov 
co do *99-1903) 10? | | Chi, Du oe and 4 Minn, m 8s, 1896J&D) 28 | 30 | Iilinois and So. Iowal m 7s. -1882, F 6b | 4. | New London & Northera | m 6s, 1885, M&b 104 
do ic is s, Imp'vm’t do ++++1891] 108 | 4s | Chicago and Gt. Kast’n Im i 1898-98 A&O 50 | 60 | Illinois Grand Trunk 1 m +1890, A&O| 90 | .. |N.O.,Jack. and-Gt.N. 1m 85......1886,J&J] “2! 95 
Louisville Ky., 6s, Wuter, various.........) 90 | 95 [Ch and lowa l m8s.........1901, J&J) +. 95 | Indiana & Illinois Cent. 1 = Ts, g, 19°L, J&s 


oe e do do 2m 8s.. 1890, ALO 























do Os Rnqeerenens coteas. 87 | 90 | Chi., lowa and Nebraska | m 7s, i888, J&J.| .. «+ | Indian., Bloom. &West’n 1 m 7s, g,1909A&O) 28 | 26% Bes Or., Mobile and Tex. 1 m 8s, 1915, J&J] 4 5 

» Railroad, jewsees| 93 | 101 I Chi. “and Lake Ware yey poe MEN} «.. | «- 2m 8s, 890, J&J.) 5 lu | N.O., Mobile and Chat. 1 m B80. 1915, SGI] 55 0 

Vem his, Tenn, yd Feri Various...e.+6..) 4 <0 Ge. ant Ee Shore | m Ss vanousJ&s|_«. + ‘so Extens’n 1 m 7s, g, 1912 do} 14 16 | N. Y., Bos. and Mout’l | m. 7s, g, 1903, F&A), 25 
&N, do .... 33 1 40 Chicago and Milwaukee 1 mM 78,..-1898J &d| 103 Indianapolis and Cincin’ti 1 m 7,788, A&0| 83 | 85 | N.Y. end Harlem cons m 7 ....1900, M&N] 113 | 115 ‘ 

New York City 6s, Oe. Moe es M,A& QW; 101 +» | Chi. and Northw’rn 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1885,F&A! 107 | 109 Tnodianap., , Cin. & Lafayetie inte "OT. FRA) os 65 | Y.,and we: Mid. 1 w 78, g, 1804, J&J| 12 15 

do Central Park... do 106 o do do Int. m 7s, 1883 M&N| ws so JE and & 1m 78, 81, M&N| .. 85 do 2m 78.0000, 189,M&N] 4 

de fu" do 89 90 do do Con. m 1s...... 1915 Q| 1u3._ | 103% | Indiana’s & St. Louis 1 m Te, 1919, Various 80 ee =| N. ¥. Central deve Ch. 68.004 +00621833, MEN] 102 es 

Dinseemeens & N/ 103 | 105 do do ~ m 78, g,1911A&O0 95 eo do no 210. 78..-....1900,A&0} .. pao do Gd.. serecwcccenesee- 1887,.J&D] 10s! ., 

New Haven, Conn, various... eoccrccccccce| 99 eo so do re RES 10sr-) Indi lis & Vi 1m 7s. 1908.F&4) 76%) .. do T9enecceccvesescees 1876, F&A! 105 f 

do sewerage.....ccs.seeee) 103 pan do m 7s g, 1902, J&D, 93%) .. | International Railroad | m 7s. ooo seutats 70 '-., |N. ¥, Cen. and Hudson Kk. | m 7s, 1903, Jed] 1.6 : 

wwark, N. J., 68, VATIOUS.....0ecccesseeese| 85 90 |Chi., Pekin and Southw's 1 m 8s, 1901 Fea 81 +» |fomaand Lansing | m 3s.........1889, J. 5a e N. Y, Hout’ic and N’rn | m 7s, g, 1902, AKO} ., s 

do do 78, various... 104 | 108 |Chi.,.I. and Pacific 1 m 7s,...,1896,J&J) Ul&®| .. | Towa Falls & Sioux City i'm 73, iit, AO) 8 — 1 ie Kings’n and 5 5 Im 7s, g, W880, J&J : 

wange, N.J.y 1Seecereeereeereecsensreeees 102 Giicngo ant Seabe's | Te, g. 1889, MEN 82 | .. | Iuwa Midiand 1 m 83.....+-...+-1900, AKO} . | ‘8 |N.Y., Providence aud b'n ger 7s, 1899, J&d), : 


wewego, N. Yuy 7Seecerecerccccsccsecssseess| LOU | 103 | Chiliicothe and Brunswick 1 m 8s, 1894,J&D_.. «oa | Ithaca and Athens | m 7s, g.......1890, J&J, 97 — lu Norfolk aud Peversburgh 1 m 8s, 1877, J&d| 65 : 
<a Xe 82 ++ [| Cin. Hamilion and Day’n Lm ie 1880 i4N| ee | 105% ae a ate? J&J| 80 ee | North Carolina m 4s.......++0+.1878, M&N| ., . 
va 



















esosesseceanal MLE os 2m 73, 1885, J&J| 9: | 9 do North Ex. 8s, 1890, M&N| .. | .. | Northeastern S.C. con. 1m 83, 189%, M&s| |. |: 
7s, Water Loan.....A & OQ} 10 2 * os 86, J&D| 100 | 102 Jeckgonvile, N.W &S.E. Am Tess § 2, J&d| oe «» | North Missouri 1 m 7s......066++, 1895, J&d} :8y] + 
Philadeiphia 6d» wove coccvecccccs cof 108 ++ | Cincmneti and Baltimore 1 m 7s, ne = 92 -» |dack’ville, Pens’a and Mo | m 7s, 1880,J&J, e | North \Resaeponntl m 6. oo eeee 1885, J&I 106 : 
6S, DEW ececeserseccece-ceeser| 10) Omcinnat: und Indiana 1 m 7s, *» 1892 T&D) 85 oe do 2m &s,.....1999, J&)| .. ee iD a . ‘ 
st. rot, Mo., 68, curren: interest........ 90 do do 2m 7s, 1877-82-87, J&J ju 7 Jamestown and Franklio 1m 7 8.061897 dol s. 90 2 gen 
os do 6s, ew eovcepocdccsccee| J04 oe nt tay’s and Chi., Sk at ry oo 81 fa ee 1 m js, H.8. 1887, J&J...) 80 #5 Northern Central $m 6s.... 
do 6s, NOWeevcrccccccseee| YS 93 [Ci and Martinsv’e 1906,F&A| .. oe do m C. 8, 78..,. 00 01899, J&J, 65 91 do 3m 63, 
Bt 8 Cal. b gold.........0..J@J| 108 | 112 | Cin. and M Vi ‘yim 7s, 1901,J&J 75 as nee Mad. finds. 1 m 7s, 1906, A&G) 87 90 do con m 68, g 
do do i gold, verions.-..... 1:0 | .. }Cin., Richm’d and Chi. 1 m 7s, oe 80 | 85 do 2M +o0004/19, JET +» | Northern Cent’l Michigan | 7s 
st. + as o> o+eeeesd & D, 1838-1900) 80 -. }Cin., Ricb’d and F. W. 1m 7s, g, 1922, J&D! .. #0 | Joliet = Chicago 1 m 8s.. oe 5 +. | Northerp, N.J..1m 73..... 
do T.ccccrcoeh &N, 1874-’90} 92 +» |Cin. ,Sand’ky and Clev’d 1m 7s, 1890, J&D! .. 76 | Junction RR.,Phila.,.....:-... 1m 68,82 do, 103 «. | Northern Pacific 1 m 7 3-10s, 
< do _ 88, various....... 1889-96] 1 2 es | Col, apm and Cin. 1 m 7s, 1901,M&S_ 60 -. |June’a City & Ft. Kea’y 1 m 78g, 1903, AKO « 95 | Norw’hand Wore’r 1 m 6+... 
savanoab, Ga., 78, Old, Various....-sce.s0se 81 85 | Cincinnati and Spri 1m/7s,1901,A&0' 60 68 | Kal, Allegha & Gr’d e+ ys 1888, =< 92 ee 
do do 7s,new, do .. ee} 81 35 [Cin, Wabash 1m 7s, 1891,J&3| .. 90 | Kal. and Sehooclcraft 1 m 83.. ....1887,J&J' 80 . 
is. Zoey to “toe, Bridge... 70 1C., C., ©., and Indianspo’s | m 7s, —a 109 | 110 | Kala. and White Pigeon 1 m 7s ...1890,5&J\ 8) ee 


esos} 65 
- 109 | 104 | Oleveland and ok ¥} "mise "S$ F&A 95 | 100 | Kan City, S8t.J.& C. B. con m 8s, 1894 F&A 
F. 2m 7s, 1376, M&S} 9) 98 | Kansas City and 8, Fe 1 m 10s, .1900, MAN| .. 78 
3 m 7s, 1875,M&N | 





ag ie, 7 7 3-10... seecyerecee do 
GO BSresereee epscecerees sovvee| 103 | 106 eer ~~ 
C) 


































do Ss, 3-0-1002, Jd) 10s | 3: doen Ou Bec neces 2 1806, dab} 63 | or [Ol ; 

nm eoee | oo o mM 6s, B.0e 7 ° 4 ‘ 
wasminetox, D. C., Securities. do do C. 8. F.73 100, M&N| 108 pu do 1lmis we 1899 MAN} 65 | 70 | Old Colony 1 7%.. ‘ F nv} 108 
Permanent Junproveiment és gold, 1691, J&J) $3 , 100 |Clevel’d M. V. and Del lm am fh Tees "obo, dks 75 oo do Land Grant 7: -1880,J&J} 80 + | Omaha and Southwestern | m 4s,.1896. J&P) 90 95 

do 7s, ny TET .ccceee| 97 - mane Felay'pand Sete’ 167 rie do _ Leavenworth. 1896 M&N| 60 +» | Orange and Alexandria 1 m 6s,,,.1873,M&N| 
Pendise Font ne S Bhan cose | T:%) 71M do Win 107 | 108 | Kentucky Central 3 m 7s. om JED) «» | os do d 6 1875, J&eJ} 

cong. 6s, 92, J&J| 864, 48 Cleveland and Toledo. Fm 7s yr 103 9 | Kent County, Md 1 m 66-cee00: “ii aa . 7 873, M&N} 
Ccrsiente Gon Img's 3 fot Sas st | 6 - js 6 ssl, rya Mm) -~> St Paul pea ll He inet, Jad 
open $ poe) coe s ° ° rs 
Bed & PBeriescvseeeess| 65. | se |e Sh Ind: Onn 6-157 saa 43 | 45% | Leoknw, a sonia 9a |S lobe, Be 

Water Oeriscate Weloetcre nies iat} 98 30 Col. OPvieago and 4 Ta Taece 1h, AD 
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THe ALBION. 











__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. 8S. MA is S7 ‘BA MSHITPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 

PTRIOPLA .cece.ee . Saturday, ee & _ at Non. 
-. Saturday, J at 3P. : 
— , July 15, at ua. 

ALSATIA..ccceeeccsneeess y, July 22, at 3 P. x 


New York aaa London. 








. Saturday, July 22, at2 P. 

. Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6 4. M. 

- Uatuiday, Aug. 19, at 3 P.M. 

Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 

NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDON 

OK LONDONDERRY. 

Cabins, $65, to $90, gccording to dati 
Excursion tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage, $28 currency ; intermediate, $35 currency. 









G43” Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsvauLisHep )840. 
The Sritish and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LI¥ FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Tarbor. 
Three Seilings every woek—From New York very 
Wednesda; and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 


PROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carsying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
oe ame = cying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
‘evmere Carrying — 

18 Guineas, according te accomnodation. 

rROW M2 YOLK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, 980, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
¢commodation. 

Revurn Tickets ca favors ble terms. 

‘Tiekets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steeraye, at lowest :arer. 

Stecrage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
al parts os gurope, at Lowest rates. 

‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anvwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 


or Mediterranean pg 
For Freight and Cubin pamoee, apply at the Company’s 
oe 4 bowling Green, 
For Ae aa passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
— CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoxnr. 


‘REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


‘TAPSCOTTDsS 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 3GUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
end LIVEPPOOL, aud DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company tak2s the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0% in gold; 2n eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
ge the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
o! danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted bys 
this Company to avoii ice — HRADLANDS, 











be 








HOLLAND seseeeeeee + _— HELVETIA . 
DENMARK ...cceeeseee 3724 ERIN... cccccccce 
One of the above steamers will leave New York’ every 
We inessy, Liverpool ever: z Wednesday, Queenstowa 
every Cnursday, and fortnightly to on direct from 
New York 
Cabin passage to Liverzool......++++++++ ++++-$70 and $80 
Prepe:d Cabin Tae Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to «iverpool and return at lowest rates. 


steerage passage at greatly red 
Passengers booked to % from ng Carditt, 
B istol, d 





y, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp Rotterdam, diatom Christiana, or Copen- 
big 
‘fhe’ Steamships of this line are be met pe - the 
la-gest in the Atlantic service lea f New 
York. ‘hey are built in water-tight Soangurements and 
are spar-decked, ng every for the com- 
fo:tof p g speed, safety and com- 
fot, wish — Eh A 
For *urther particu av e Company’s office. 
™ F. W. J. HURST x 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








ABERDEEN 











Polished Granite Monuments, |! 


n RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board| 


Lip, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAT WUL. 


ANGLIA... ceeceesseeeee Saturdsy, July 8, at 3 P. = 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN'ZED, 


[INSURES AGAINST 





inane. 


MaRINE AND 
InLanpD Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





fts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ai 
4. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comnvany, 
119 BRouDWwaAY, Vv. ¥. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NW YORK, January 20th, 187. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstan Premiums Jar. | 

amr * $88,073 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec, 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


ee 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon HULI8 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned d 


Lo oa. $819,337 11 
Period A8 ALOVE..ccreccrcccrecersccssreces 
Paid for Losses, Ext and 

Reba’ less 





$897,190 80 





Sav &c., 
during the same woeeees$701,383 50 
teturn UBS... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS : 





Cash in Bank....+.0.000000+0000959,139 23 

United States and Lardy erent go 50 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 
$717-656 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 & 


Reinsurance we popraet oe bees Company, 
estimated 


72,078 20 
Total Assets.cc. cecercccrsccceccseoces $1,002,391 10 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega! representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
lst day of February vext. 

A @ividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 187:, which may be entitled to partici 
pate, certificates for whieh will be issued on and afgn 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUSIEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, THOS. B rad 
H.B. oe FLIN, WILLIAM A Lt, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, GEORGE EY 
A. ‘RNES, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
JOHN A, BARTOW, GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JAMES R. TA JOHN H. OLARK, 
ADAM JAMES H. DUNHAM 





T. CE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI 














d RICHARD DP. BRUFF, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, NKLIN EDSON, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN 





JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
TOWNSEND DaVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 





Plans and Prices free from JOHNS W. L.kvVeaR t 
Scalptor ABERDEEN, Seotland. 


im 


THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 


«Wropeuay Powstt, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DIVIDENDS. 











25th Annual Report 


—UF THE= 


OF NEW YORK, 
(56 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1675, 

‘or Preotums, Extrs Premiums, &c......+ $1,436,339 17 
Por Interest...cccee ce seoccse sovecessevee 586,843 93 
For Interest, &c.,accrued..... s+ e+. sevee 304,538 90 
$2,333,486 05 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BUIMOS .0ee crccereeceseeece 
Paid fr Dividends, Return 
rremioms, Purchased Poli- 
exes, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &s _. 


2790.46) 07 


499,933 20 


stew aeeesereoesene 





Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio for Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam’ners’ 
Fees, Commissions.....-.. 230,607 39 
— {1,620,991 9F 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....+cccssecssee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,.... 5,676,007 S5 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,180,5(0 16 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....00.... sees 
Real Estate, 008t..sccccss-so0e 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 


“on oe 
Bonds (Market value 
the Secures, gt.see,en) 
Interest d sa buees 
p- ~—— er na 


$55,868 75 


935,717 50 
46,035 83 


898,989 22 


gla. 03 ate ease 
964,211 84 
112,519 34 


—— 10,000,943 34 
$10, 009, 943 34 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden:. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary- 
*B. xe } Asst. Secretari. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, VV. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1875, is published 
im conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


Outsta premiums December 81st, +4 24,717 79 
a ag received from January I:t to be 1ueani x: 
eveee bw 3 


cember Sst, 1875 .cecsecececeseeeses: 
Tota] Premiums........- sessoveneceses$],371,089 1 ll 


ross Assets 








anes of premiums earned fo Janoary 
st to December Sist, ~- os teeeeee vs B16, 37 
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Paid during the same period : 
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$78,605 17 


Paid cash dividend to stockholders, “pai 
August lst.....c0c....seeecceee $235,000 00 
Paid cash rebdatement to dealers $187,798 1 uM 


Tko Compan the following Assets : 
Cash in — at aa eos $39°,676 18 


United States, 
other Stocks. 2. =.» +... +000 418,153 00 
Interest due on Investments .....  7,°28 06 
Preminm Notes and Premiame in 
course of collection... . ....+++++ 413,617 41 
insurance and salvage due, and 
scrip of other companies........ 77,95 00 


$1,028,629 65 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER ONT. wil! 


be to the stockholders, or their represeatati 
eo tercke TUESDAY, obeuary eee. _ 


TRUSTBSES 
JAM!S "RESLAND, FRANOIS HATHAWAY” 
SAMUEL WILL AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAY JOHN N. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WA HSNRY SYR, 
JAS. D. FISH, OSK?H SLAGG. 
ZLI.WOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIKL T. 
SAMUEL L. HaM, HENRY kK. KUNSARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
N. L, MoORRADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N. SPOPFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGIAS, 
JOSEeA WILL WILLIAM B. 8COfT, 


HENRY J. SCUDDER, RENRY DsRIVE«A. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Viee-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Vieows i 





LIFE (INSURANCE COMPANY. 


National Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank, 


New York Ju @ 2st, 1876 
THE DIRECTORS of this Bank have this day declared 
a Dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
free of Tax, payable on and after Ju'y Ist, 1876. 
The Transfer Books will remain closed until that d :te. 
G. G BRINCKERHOFF, Cashier. 





OFFICE OF 
National Trust Comp’y, 


261 and 263 Broadway, N. Y., 
(Corner of Warren Street). 


The Board of Trustees of this Compa- 
ny has declared a Dividend of 


FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
on the Capi‘al Steck, from the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after JULY 1st, prox. 
Transfer books will be closed on the 20th inst. 
J. C. CRUIKSHANK, Secretary. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK. 


New Yor«, June 17th, 1876. 
A Dividend of SIX PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable July Ist. 
Cc. W. STARKEY, Cashier. 


TRADESMEN’S 


Wational Bank. 


New Yorx, June 19th, 1876, 
A DIVIDEND cf FIVE (5) CER CENL., {free 
of taz, will be paid on July Ist. 


ANTHONY HALSRY, Cashier. 


Western Union Telegraph Co’y. 


Treasurer’s Office, New Yorx, June 7th, 1876. 














DIVIDEND NO. 36. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly Divi- 
dend of ONS AND A-HALF PER CENT. on the capital 
stock of this Compeny, from the net earnings of the 
three months ending June 3°th t instant, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and afterthe 15th day of July, 
to Shareholders of record on the 20th day of June. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 20th instant, and opened on the 
morning of the 17th of July. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


COUPONS PAYABLE. 


Coupons of 
Texas Pension Bonds, 


due July Ist, 1876, payable at Austin, Texas, will Ne 
cashed at our office on favorable terms. 


FORSTER, LUDLOW & CO., 
7 Wall Street, New Yorx. 


SAVINCS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS. 
Manhattan Savings Institution. 


No, 644 























Besedve: way, 
New York, June 26tb, 1876. } 


Fifty-First Semi-Annual Dividend, 
THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FIFTY-FIRST Semi-Annual Dividend on 
ALL DEPOSITS ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY 
next (by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX 
PER CENT. per annum, cn sums of $),°00 and under, 
and Five} ec Cent. per annum on sums over $2,000, payable 
on end. ft r the third Monday in the month. 

Tnterest not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 
Deporits will draw interest from the Ist of Jannary, 
April, Ju'y and October. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasorer. 


C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y., 
Opposite Cooper Instrrute. 

JULY—46TH DIVIDEND—1876. 


e Trustees have orderei that Interest at the rate of 
six PER CENT. per annum, out of the esrnings of the 

»st six months, be paid Deposators ov and after J » 
76, on al sums entitied thereto; cr, if not with rawn, 

















eo exme w li be added to the acccunt and draw interest 
from July Ist. 
PND finn cemnchctitnene ---- $6,814,096 87 
Due Depositors, including 
Interest__.____- ----  6,291,841.73 
a eis $522,755.14 


Deposits made on or before Jury 10th 
draw interest from July Ist. 


ISAAO T. SMITH, President. 
A F. Ocgersxa 
Guinsson Gnouive, ” | Vi8ePresidents, 





C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


T. W. Lrrxrs, Secretary. 





san Shai PN CET RATE Meiers 








